(Kim Bartlett) 


VICTORIA—Greenpeace Aust- 
ralia on October 10, 2007 endorsed slaugh- 
tering kangaroos instead of cattle as a pur- 
ported way to fight global warming. 

The argument for eating kanga- 
roos was prominently featured in the 
Greenpeace Australia press release promot- 
ing Paths to a Low-Carbon Future, a 
Greenpeace-commissioned report released 
on October 10 and made available for 
downloading from the top of the 
Greenpeace Australia web site. 

Kangaroos were actually men- 
tioned in only two sentences of the 30-page 
report, but the press release mention— 
which omitted half the context—won men- 
tions of Paths to a Low-Carbon Future in 
more than 200 newspapers worldwide with- 
in the next 24 hours. 

Wrote report author Mark 
Diesendorf at the bottom of page 16, “This 
report proposes to reduce beef consumption 
by 20%, as this agricultural sector makes 
the biggest contribution to Australia’s 
methane emissions. This could be accom- 
plished by shifting to kangaroo meat and/or 
lower-meat diets.” 

At the bottom of page 23, 
Diesendorf elaborated, “The second agri- 
culture measure, a 20% reduction in beef 
production from 1990 levels...could be 


accomplished by shifting to kangaroo meat 
and/or lower-meat diets.” 

The Greenpeace Australia press 
release omitted mention of eating less meat. 

Opposition to kangaroo mas- 
sacres was among the issues that built 
Greenpeace Australia, but Greenpeace 
energy campaigner Mark Wakeham “urged 
Aussies to substitute some red meat for roo 
to help reduce land clearing and the release 
of methane gas from flatulent cattle and 
sheep,” reported Karen Collier of the 
Victoria Herald-Sun. 


Legal path clear 
for California 
communities to 
ban declawing 


SAN FRANCISCO--California 
cities and counties may ban declawing cats, the 
California Supreme Court affirmed on October 
10, 2007, refusing to hear an appeal filed by 
the California Veterinary Medical Association 
against a West Hollywood ordinance adopted in 


2003. The West Hollywood ordinance is the 
only local anti-declawing law in California, but 
other communities are expected to adopt similar 
legislation now that the legal path is clear. 

The San Francisco Board of 
Supervisors, for instance, passed a non-bind- 
ing anti-declawing resolution in 2003, and filed 
a brief in support of West Hollywood when the 
CVMA case reached the appellate level. Matt 
Dorsey, spokesperson for San Francisco city 
attorney Dennis Herrera, told San Francisco 
Chronicle staff writer Bob Egalko that the state 
Supreme Court “preserved the right of San 
Francisco to enact an ordinance like this if it 
chose to in the future.” 

The West Hollywood ordinance was 
challenged by the CVMA soon after passage. 
Relying on precedents involving local attempts 


Shanti & Rousseau. (Kim Bartlett) 
to ban abortion clinics, a Los Angeles judge 
agreed with the CVMA that communities may 
not supersede the authority of state boards gov- 
erning professional practices. 

However, writing for the majority in 
a 2-1 verdict reached in June 2007 by the 
California Second District Court of Appeal in 
Los Angeles, Justice Dennis Perluss concluded 
that cities and counties have the authority to 
“set minimum standards for the humane treat- 
ment of animals” within their territorial limits. 
(continued on page 14) 
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dog & cat fur imports to avoid precedent 


GENEVA-—-Defying the court of 
world opinion, Canadian international trade 
minister David Emerson on September 26, 
2007 appealed to the World Trade Organiza- 
tion to try to stop Belgium and the Netherlands 
from banning Atlantic Canadian seal products. 

Emerson asked the WTO to hold 
“formal consultations” with the European 
Union on the Belgian and Dutch actions, 
“which is the first step in the organization’s 
dispute settlement process,” explained James 
Keller of Canadian Press. 

Belgium banned seal product 
imports in January 2007, allowing an exemp- 
tion for Inuits in the Far North who hunt seals 
by traditional methods. The Netherlands pub- 
lished a similar ban in July 2007, taking effect 
in September. 

Both bans are symbolic, since nei- 
ther nation has recently imported seal prod- 
ucts, but Emerson “said Canada is worried the 
bans will encourage other countries that have 
expressed similar concerns, including Austria, 
Germany, and Italy, to follow with their own 
bans,” wrote Keller. 

Dutch agriculture minister Gerda 
Verburg responded that the Dutch law “fits 
within the rules established by the WTO.” 

European Union trade commissioner 
Peter Mandelson said in a written statement 
that he is “naturally disappointed by this 
move” on the part of the Canadian govern- 
ment. Mandelson “said the EU would defend 
its member states before the WTO, while con- 
tinuing to study whether a EU-wide ban on 


seal products is justified,” summarized Keller. 

The European Parliament in Sept- 
ember 2006 passed a resolution favoring an 
EU ban on seal product imports. The German 
Parliament passed a supporting resolution in 
October 2006. British minister for trade, 
investment, and foreign affairs Ian McCartney 
in February 2007 pledged that Britain would 
actively lobby for an EU ban on seal product 
imports, after polls showed that a ban is 
favored by up to 73% of the British public. 

The European Commission, howev- 
er, has asserted that the 1983 EU restrictions 
on imports of fur from “whitecoat” seal pups 
“provides adequate response” to the concerns 
raised by the European Parliament. 

How far the present Canadian gov- 
ernment will go in defense of sealing and the 
fur trade was shown by Emerson’s response 
after the European Commission in November 
2006 adopted a proposal to ban the import, 
export, and sale of cat and dog fur throughout 
the European Union——as requested by the 
European Parliament and Council of Ministers. 

Julia Waring of the Vancouver-based 
organization Fur-Bearer Defenders wrote to 
Emerson, who is the Member of Parliament 
representing her district, asking Canada to 
adopt a similar proposal. 

“Adopting an import ban on dog and 
cat fur could undermine Canada’s case against 
the implementation to import bans imposed on 
Canadian seal products,” Emerson replied on 
March 7, 2007. 


(continued on page 18) 
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Canada takes seal product bans to WTO Taking water 7 
Canadian trade minister will not oppose 
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from puppies? 
SACRAMENTO-—Cali- 
fornia Governor Arnold Sch- 
warzenegger on October 14, 
2007 endorsed into law a new 
set of regulations for pet stores. 
As with other legislation 
adopted in the most populous 
U.S. state, the new regulations 
may become the default stan- 
dard for the pet industry 
throughout the U.S. Whether 
that would be good remains a 
subject of bitter debate among 
California animal advocates. 
The new law, introduced 
as AB 1347 by Assembly mem- 
ber Anna Caballero, somewhat 
parallels a bill promoted by the 
Animal Protection Institute that 
Schwarzenegger vetoed in 2006. 
Said the API victory 
announcement, “AB 1347 was 
(continued on page 5) 


This pet shop puppy has food and water. (Kim Bartlett) 
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Non-native species extermination 
bill clears U.S. House unopposed 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—HR 767, 
possibly the most sweeping feral animal exter- 
mination mandate ever put before Congress, 
unanimously cleared the U.S. House of 
Representatives on October 23, 2007, com- 
pletely eluding any visible notice from nation- 
al humane organizations. 

No national humane organization 
issued a legislative alert about HR 767. No 
national humane organization even mentioned 
it in online lists of animal-related bills under 
consideration——not even Alley Cat Allies, 
whose concerns are most directly targeted. 

Introduced by Representative Ron 
Kind (D-Wisconsin), HR 767 is officially 
titled the Refuge Ecology Protection, 
Assistance, and Immediate Response Act, or 
REPAIR Act. Informally, it is called the Kind 
Act, but the closest approach to kind language 
in it is a passage requiring that funded extermi- 
nation programs must minimize “adverse 
impacts to the structure and function of nation- 


al wildlife refuge ecosystems and adverse 
effects on nontarget species.” 

No restrictions are placed on the 
species that may be targeted or the methods 
that may be used to kill them. 

An October 22 press release from 
Kind’s office promoting HR 767 mentioned 
only purple loosestrife, black locust, and 
zebra mussels as examples of invasive species, 
but the bill appears to have originated chiefly 
out of birder antipathy toward feral cats. 

“In response to the exploding threat 
that invasive species pose to the health and 
abundance of many birds,” said publicist 
Steve Holmer of the American Bird Conserv- 
ancy, an organization built on fierce opposi- 
tion to neuter/return feral cat control, “Kind 
championed legislation which provides grants 
to states to identify harmful non-native species 
and establish priorities for preserving native 
birds, fish, other wildlife, and their habitats. 

(continued on page 19) 
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even watchdogs need watchdogs 


Animals enrich our lives in so many ways. 

dia teiiei Lee 
They give us joy, protection, companionship, 
and unconditional love. 
But they need our help too. Join us in 
confronting animal cruelty in all its forms. 


Visit humanesociety.org to find out what 


you can do. 


_ THE HUMANE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Celebrating Animals | Confronting Cruelty 
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Why animal charities need to learn to pass the hat 


Among the outcomes of sending ANIMAL PEOPLE to nearly 11,000 animal 
protection organizations worldwide, as often as we can afford the postage, is that we 
receive constant inquiries from people who hope we can help fund proposed projects, or 
provide introductions to others who might, or at least publicize a proposed project in hopes 
of attracting funders, even though more than 80% of our readers are themselves trying to 
raise funds for their own worthwhile pro-animal projects. 

Probably every reader of ANIMAL PEOPLE has at least one brilliant idea about 
things that could and should be done to help animals, if only the money was available. 

Some of the ideas we hear about are impractical, ill-conceived, or have already 
been tried in other times and places with disappointing results. Yet many other ideas pre- 
sented to us are eminently practical, and could succeed with adequate investment. The only 
obstacle is that the necessary funding is not easily or immediately available. Someone 
needs to go out and raise the funds, by persuading donors to put their contributions into this 
particular project, rather than any of the myriad others that the typical donor will hear about 
between now and the next time the person has money to give. 

Failing to identify and develop a specific fundraising base is by far the most fre- 
quent reason why worthwhile projects fail, or do not even get started. People who care 
about animals tend to see opportunities for direct intervention on behalf of suffering animals 
much more easily than opportunities for building the institutional capacity to intervene—or 
even the necessity of developing a support base. 

This often leads to counterproductive behavior, both by donors and by struggling 
animal charities who hope to court donors through doing as the donors ask. 

Donors, typically, will view the charities that spend the least on fundraising and 
administration, relative to program service, as the best and most efficient. 

Bluntly put, this is just plain wrong. 

It is true that charities spending more than 35% of their revenues on fundraising 
and administration tend to be bloated, inefficient, and sometimes overtly corrupt. 

It is also true, however, that the average cost of operating an animal charity dur- 
ing the past 18 years has held steady at 28%. 

Charities spending less than 20% of their revenues on fundraising and administra- 
tion, especially fundraising, tend to be starving themselves at the expense of expanding 
their program service to meet the needs they are hoping to fulfill—unless they already have 
so much money in the bank that they can coast along on the interest. A mere dozen or so of 
the largest animal charities in the world are mostly coasting along on old money. All the 
rest need to learn to invest from 20% to 30% of their income and working time, every day, 
in self-sustenance and growth—and donors who really care about animals need to learn to 
demand that they do. 

Unfortunately, a common quirk of animal charity donor behavior is to demand 
that all of the money the donor contributes be spent directly “on the animals,” usually 
meaning actual animal care. This leaves many of the most dedicated charities feeling 
unable to invest in attracting more donors, lest they alienate the donors they already have, 
and encourages some charities to try to camouflage fundraising expense as “program ser- 
vice.” Certainly a charity should put at least two thirds to three quarters or more of its rev- 
enue and working time into direct mission fulfillment. However, a charity that is dedicat- 
ing most of its resources to mission fulfillment is not more virtuous for not also building the 
capacity to do more, by putting more effort into asking the public to support good works 
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and giving more people the opportunity to invest in beneficial projects. 

Neither is there any virtue in giving charities an incentive to conceal the actual 
costs of raising the wherewithal to do their work. Every donor who asks charities to spend 
less than the normal and reasonable percentage of income on fundraising and administration 
is in effect inviting them to cheat, because if they fairly and accurately disclose their over- 
head costs, they might not get deserved support. 

On the contrary, there might be considerable virtue in large donors and grant mak- 
ers making some contributions on a matching basis, so that if a recipient charity uses a rea- 
sonable percentage of a sum to attract more support, it will get a bonus. For example, a 
large donor or grantmaker might give $10,000 to help start a good project, with the proviso 
that $7,500 is for the project itself, and $2,500 to seek additional funding, which the funder 
will match up to $10,000. If the charity manages to use the $2,500 to raise $10,000 from 
other sources, it will collect a total of $30,000, netting $27,500. 

Very few donors actually have the opportunity to give away money that generous- 
ly, but those who can are uniquely positioned to help not just the particular projects they 
favor, but the growth of the entire animal cause. 


Foundation basics 


Of course almost every ANIMAL PEOPLE reader also has opinions about what 
big donors and grant makers should be funding, but are not, including about what the 
dozen or so charities and foundations with huge cash reserves and investment portfolios 
ought to be doing besides sitting on their assets. 

U.S. law requires tax-exempt foundations to disburse at least 5% of their net worth 
each year toward fulfilling their charitable purposes. Most, unfortunately, behave as if the 
5% requirement is not only the minimum they should give out in the form of grants, but 
also the maximum. Rarely has ANIMAL PEOPLE examined the IRS Form 990-PF filing 
of a pro-animal foundation and seen grants made that total even as much as 6% of assets. 
Yet well-managed foundation investment portfolios often grow at the rate of 10% or more in 
good years—and ANIMAL PEOPLE has seldom seen large foundations lose money. The 
only year since ANIMAL PEOPLE started in 1992 in which the largest pro-animal founda- 
tions took significant losses was 2001. 

Except in 2001, hundreds of thousands and perhaps millions more dollars could 
have been invested in the animal protection work that the people whose estates created most 
of the foundations meant to assist, without in the least jeopardizing the perpetuity of the 
foundations. 

Several other mega-foundations that were established in part to help animals have 
actually granted little or nothing to pro-animal projects over the years, or at least in recent 
years. In each case, the management of the money either was placed or somehow fell into 
the control of bankers, lawyers, accountants, stockbrokers, and other appointed trustees 
who have had little if any interest in educating themselves about animal issues, seriously 
reviewing animal-related grant proposals, and making a sustained, conscientious effort to 
realize the founders’ wishes. 

Unfortunately, despite occasional noise made in Congress about the need to 
reform the laws governing foundation management, the likelihood of it happening in a 
manner that benefits animals is slim to none. 

For that reason, ANIMAL PEOPLE advises estate planners to avoid creating 


trusts. The surest way to ensure that the bulk of an estate will benefit animals is to disburse 
it immediately to active animal charities. 

Active animal charities should be knocking on the doors of foundations created to 
help animals as often as possible, making every reasonable effort to shake loose as much of 
the money as possible before it is all diverted to other purposes, such as making more 
money for the portfolio managers. Usually pro-animal foundations make most of their use- 
ful and significant grants to help animals in their first years of operation, while under super- 
vision by at least some people who had a passing acquaintance with those whose money the 
foundations possess. The first years of operation are also usually the best and only window 
of opportunity for grant applicants to cultivate in the trust managers some understanding of 
the work they are supposed to be assisting. 

Yet while ANIMAL PEOPLE strongly recommends knocking on foundation 
doors, we also must point out several disillusioning realities about what foundations do. 

Very rarely, a foundation is created with a “sunset clause,” requiring the founda- 
tion to disburse all assets and cease operating at a particular time, such as after the death of 
the last original trustee. 

Except in the case of a foundation with a “sunset clause,” foundations are man- 
aged for self-perpetuation, by people for whom “perpetuity” is a mantra. 

Although foundations are typically oriented toward funding special projects, they 
inherently tend to favor projects that will have material perpetuity, such as building a shel- 
ter or clinic, not projects whose results will scatter into invisibility, like sterilizing and vac- 
cinating tens of thousands of street dogs. If tens of thousands of street dogs are sterilized 
and vaccinated, the shelters and clinics might not be necessary, but money managers rarely 
think in such terms. What they want to see is something that will have the foundation’s 
name on it in a visible place for decades to come. 

Likewise, foundation grant makers tend to favor the charities that have existed the 
longest, under the most stable management. Dynamic, fast-growing young charities typi- 
cally stand very little chance of getting genuinely big grants. Instead, the biggest grants 
tend to go to the applicants whose profiles most nearly match the grant makers’ own percep- 
tion of good management—even though good management in relief of immediate suffering 
is an entirely different matter from good management of a bank account. 

ANIMAL PEOPLE has actually met grant makers who refused to make grants to 
charities with less than a year’s operating expenses in reserve, because in the perception of 
the grant makers, failure to build reserves—and even an endowment—indicated that a char- 
ity might not be stable enough to fulfill the terms of a grant, no matter how urgent the need 
and how dedicated the charity personnel. 

Foundations, in short, are inherently conservative. Even when they do make a 
sustained, conscientious effort to realize the intent of the funders, it is unrealistic to look 
toward foundations to underwrite anything innovative or in any other way risky. 
Foundations want not only safe bets, but no bets; investments, not gambles. 


Appealing to the big groups 


The other major institutional sources of funding for pro-animal projects are the 
handful of large, well-supported animal charities, which operate on much the same basis as 
the needier charities applying to them for help. 

A short and by no means complete list of some of the most prominent animal char- 
ities that help to fund other animal charities as one of their high-profile missions includes 
the Royal SPCA of Great Britain, the Humane Society of the U.S. and Humane Society 
International, the American SPCA, the Best Friends Animal Society, PETA, the North 
Shore Animal League America and Pet Savers Foundation, Dogs Trust, Vier Pfoten, the 
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World Society for the Protection of Animals, the International 
Fund for Animal Welfare, the Animals Asia Foundation, In 
Defense of Animals, and ANIMAL PEOPLE, which over the 
past two years has routed more than half a million dollars to 
assist promising humane projects in the developing world. 

This list is considerably longer than it would have 
been 15 years ago. Among the most encouraging trends in ani- 
mal charity since ANIMAL PEOPLE started in 1992, begin- 
ning immediately to show the way by example to the extent of 
our ability to do so, is that many of the biggest and most eco- 
nomically successful organizations have discovered the value 
of materially assisting smaller organizations of allied purpose, 
whose fundraising capacity is less. Best Friends and In 
Defense of Animals began helping other charities as soon as 
they gained the capacity to do it, while the Animals Asia 
Foundation and Vier Pfoten made helping other animal chari- 
ties an integral component of their own growth. 

But big charities help little charities at a price. The 
money that any charity grants to another must be raised, just 
like all of the other money a charity obtains to spend or invest. 
Rarely does a charity assist another at cost to its own program 
or reserves. Indeed, if a charity does redirect funding at sub- 
stantial cost to itself, this may flag the organization to charity 
regulators for investigation of a possible top-level conflict of 
interest. Further, it is worth noting that the interest from cash 
and investment reserves often is the source of the funding that 
big charities use to raise more funds. Reducing their reserves, 
from their perspective, means not only reducing their institu- 
tional stability but also eroding their fundraising capacity. 

When big charities help little charities, most often it 
is at the cost of the big charities claiming credit in their appeals 
for the work done by the little charities. 

Fifteen years ago there was often a blatant discrepan- 
cy between the prominence with which some of the biggest and 
oldest charities claimed credit and the paltry size of the funding 
they gave to the few little charities they assisted. (The North 
Shore Animal League was a significant exception, making 
more than 30 grants of $10,000 or more to smaller animal char- 
ities before mentioning anywhere except on IRS Form 990 that 
it made any.) Many exposés later, all of the big charities that 
claim or imply that they are significantly assisting smaller char- 
ities appear to be genuinely doing it. Only IFAW appears to be 
doing less for animal welfare relative to resources available 
than 10 years ago, while shifting its emphasis from promoting 
animal welfare toward species conservation. 

In general, small charities helped by larger charities 


now appear to be getting a fair cut of the proceeds from appeals 
based on their work. Yet this is still far from an ideal situation. 
The work of the funded smaller charities is often proceeding on 
an extremely insecure footing, heavily dependent on the per- 


ceptions of distant grant makers and subject to pressures or 
changes within the grant-giving charities that may have nothing 
at all to do with the recipients’ missions or mission fulfillment. 

Donors are increasingly identifying the smaller chari- 
ties’ work with the larger charities that are raising their funds, 
so that if anything happens to fracture the fundraising relation- 
ship, the recipient charities will have an even harder time 
building a support base than they did before they attracted big 
charities’ help. The big charities are expanding their already 
considerable capacity to raise funds, while the small charities 
are still not learning how to compete for their share. 

To their credit, most of the big charities that finan- 
cially help little charities today are investing heavily in teaching 
fundraising technique. Some make grants in support of projects 
meant to help little charities increase their fundraising capacity. 


Paying staff is a start 

ANIMAL PEOPLE has gone a step beyond that. 
While most donors and funders focus on special projects, we 
believe that the most urgent need of animal welfare organiza- 
tions in the developing world is to for honest and sincere ani- 
mal advocates to become able to work for animals full-time, 
instead of being limited to doing what they can do on the side 
while holding other jobs to support themselves and their fami- 
lies. ANIMAL PEOPLE at present pays salaries to three per- 
sons doing animal welfare work in Africa. We would like to 
expand this program when funding becomes available. 

Being able to work for animals full-time is a critical 
first step toward self-sufficiency for animal advocates in the 
developing world, since effective fundraising requires not only 
fulfilling an inspiring program but also finding the time to pub- 
licize it, promote it, and go out to seek support for it—all not 
as easily done in odd hours as feeding dogs and cats and inter- 
cepting poachers. 

Ultimately, no matter what the big foundations and 
big animal charities do in support of the more than 10,000 small 
charities who handle most of the animals and most of the local 
crisis situations, and no matter what ANIMAL PEOPLE is 
able to do by way of demonstration, the small charities each 
have a need and obligation to develop their own independent 
bases of support, so that their work can grow to meet the need, 
without having to depend on miracles. 

Each local animal charity, even in the poorest parts 
of the world, has unique and specific access to two potential 
sources of support that are not readily accessible to anyone else. 
One is the local community. The other is the people who have 
left the local community, gone elsewhere, become economi- 
cally successful, and now may be persuaded to do something to 
help the animals back home. 

These may not appear to be particularly lucrative sup- 


port bases, but looks can be deceiving. The history of humane 
work is full of instances of seemingly impoverished small 
donors bequeathing property that turned out to be worth a for- 
tune to humane societies that befriended them and helped their 


animals. People who have had nothing at all to donate have 
often become extremely helpful volunteers. Volunteers who 
worked in the most menial occupations have occasionally intro- 
duced their wealthy and influential employers to humane soci- 
eties, with extremely beneficial results. 

Prudent fundraisers learn to never dismiss a potential 
source of help based on superficial appearance. 

The emigré community in particular is of fast-grow- 
ing economic significant to all strata of the developing world. 
The labor outsourcing industry, for instance, was built by peo- 
ple who left poor nations, found fortune abroad, and figured 
out how to take some of it back home. 

The best way to get help from émigrés making good 
abroad is to develop positive relationships with their families 
and friends who are still at home. Even if those people can 
barely donate a dog biscuit, their influence can prove invalu- 
able when the successful son, daughter, cousin, or friend 
returns to visit, and looks for ways to assist those left behind. 

Raising enough money locally to fulfill all local 
humane needs remains an elusive goal even in many of the 
most affluent communities. Raising enough to sterilize and 
vaccinate every street dog and feral cat in the developing world 
may seem impossible, even tapping international resources to 
the maximum available. 

For the time being, doing much of anything at all in 
poorer communities may require attracting as much outside 
help as local charities can find. 

In the long run, however, success depends on devel- 
oping independent fundraising capacity. Addressing a local cri- 
sis may still require e-mailing urgent appeals to foreign donors, 
as well as passing the hat locally, but local animal charities 
should not be having to e-mail urgent appeals to foreign donors 
just to ensure their continued institutional survival. Neither 
should their continued survival be dependent upon a slow-mov- 
ing foreign grant making process. 

Developing basic day-to-day support locally should 
be a priority of every charity, recognizing that while building a 
sound local fundraising base takes much hope and patience to 
accomplish, it is essential to sustaining progress. 

Only with a firm local footing, for example, can a 
charity consistently accomplish the special projects that outside 
donors most readily support. And, wish though we do that 
foundation grant makers had more vision, especially in consid- 
ering projects in the developing world, reality is that the chari- 
ties in the developing world which attract the most local sup- 
port are also the most likely to win foundation support. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


We invite readers to submit letters and original unpublished 
commentary—please, nothing already posted to a web site— 
via e-mail to <anmlpepl@whidbey.com> or via postal mail to: 


ANIMAL PEOPLE, P.O. Box 960, Clinton, WA 98236 USA. 


Iranian street dog sterilization program is yan 


As an update to “Dogs 
symbolize the west in Iran,” in your 
September 2007 edition, I should 
say that the mayor of Hashtgerd was 
changed, and the city hall did not 
keep the promises made by the for- 
mer mayor to support a neuter/return 
program for street dogs instead of 
killing them. They did not help the 


Vafa Animal Shelter at all. And 
they are again killing the dogs. 
Unfortunately, I think 


both parties had not thought very 


Stull repairing damage from Katrina 


Several months ago, the 
Humane Society of Louisiana 
inspected the St. Bernard Animal 
Shelter. The building sustained 
severe damage from the 2005 hurri- 
cane season. Exposed wires still 
hung from the ceiling where tiles 
blew off. Broken windows still 
lined the back wall. The shelter was 
still without working electricity and 
a functioning drainage system. 

We documented the prob- 
lems and forwarded our report to the 
parish administration and parish 
council. Just last week, we revisit- 
ed the shelter and found that while 
some progress had been made, Tina 
Bernard, the shelter supervisor for 
the past two years, has operated the 
shelter almost single-handedly, 
except for the use of one volunteer 
during the week and a handful of 
volunteers on Saturday mornings. 

Tina has been doing the 
regular cleaning, the administrative 
duties, code enforcement, animal 
pick-up, adoptions, and feeding 
and watering the animals all by her- 
self. It appears that the low wages 


carefully about what they were 
promising. Sterilizing and vaccinat- 
ing the dogs of Hashtgerd will need 
a lot of space, volunteers, and 
financial assistance. But the project 
saved 74 dogs while it operated. 
Mrs.Samira Moghaddam 
has called the police on behalf of the 
Center for Animal Lovers, and sug- 
gested that we could help them to 
take care of the dogs whom Radio 
Free Europe reported were jailed for 
being out in public, but the police 


offered by the parish fail to attract or 
retain workers. The parish is offer- 
ing to pay kennel workers only 
$6.35 an hour, about $2.00 an hour 
less than the starting wage at nearby 
fast food restaurants. 

At the September 28, 
2007 meeting of the Parish Council 
Executive Finance Committee, we 
pressed for funding to fill the open 
positions. 

Work has begun on some 
outdoor pens that will reduce the 
overcrowded conditions at the shel- 
ter, and a team of veterinarians and 
students from the Louisiana State 
University veterinary school visited 
the shelter recently and provided 
free care for the animals. The 
group also painted rooms, cleaned 
the shelter, and created a surgery 
room in the back of the building. 

—Jeff Dorson, Founder 
Humane Society 

of Louisiana 

P.O. Box 740321 

New Orleans, LA 70174 
Phone: 901-268-4432 
<info@humanela.org> 


have not responded yet. We thought 

we could both take care of them and 
find out about their final destiny. 

Unfortunately, you used 

the former address for the Vafa 

Animal Shelter in your article. The 

right address is #785, Khayyam 

Ave., Tehran, Iran. 

~ —Fatemeh Motamedi 

fo) Center for 

Animal Lovers 


Founder 
ee @hotmail.com> 


New Orleans region shelter data “9 


Re “U.S. animal shelter 
data broken down by city, county, 
state, and region,” in the July/ 
August 2007 edition of ANIMAL 
PEOPLE, and the September 2007 
follow-up “More U.S. animal shelter 
data by city, county, state, and 
region,” I have compiled intake and 
killing stats for 13 Louisiana parish- 
es in and near New Orleans in 2004- 
2005, just before Hurricane Katrina. 

Combined, the 13 Parish 
animal control agencies received 
50,225 dogs and cats, achieved 
12,361 adoptions, returned 914 ani- 
mals to their guardians, transferred 
680 animals to other agencies (most- 
ly rescues), and killed 35,849. 

The 13 parishes have a 
combined human population of 
1,384,978, for a rate of shelter 
killing per 1,000 humans of 38.6. 

—Garo Alexanian 
Companion Animal Network 
aS) P.O. Box 750214 


Ki/ { Forest Hills, NY 11375 
i al Phone: 718-544-7387 
Ve oN <Garo@Companion- 
“LOY k AnimalNetworkTV.org> 


Update about Wussie, the Sri Lankan dog 


morning and evening, 12 hours 
apart. She is on a special diet pre- 
scribed by the Clinical Department 
of the Faculty of Veterinary 
Medicine of the University of 
Peradeniya. 

Perry, who had 32 sutures 
and was used as the control in 
Rajapakse’s experiments, is fine, 
and is at the shelter now. A Buddhist 
priestess wanted to adopt her, but we 
are keeping her with us as the 
inquiries continue to come. She is 
also traumatized, obviously. 

I am happy to let you 
know that the Sri Lanka Veterinary 
Council has started the inquiry we 
have asked for, and it is progressing. 
We are awating the report of the 
University of Peradeniya inquiry. 
—Champa Fernando 

KACPAW 

191 Trinco Street 
Kandy, Sri Lanka 
<nihalas @slt.Ik> 


I just browsed your web 
page and saw a picture of Wussie, 
her head held up by someone, as 
published in your July/August 2007 
article “Pound Seizure shocks Sri 
Lanka.” Thanks! 

We are continuing to fol- 
low up on the adoption of three of 
our shelter dogs under false pretens- 
es, who were subjected to invasive 
surgery by parasitologist R.P.V.J. 
Rajapakse, on the pretext of seeking 
an herbal treatment for diabetes. 

Wussie, the survivor 
whose pancreas was removed, is 
being cared for and is well, but we 
find it very difficult to get the drugs 
she needs in Sri Lanka, especially a 
long-acting insulin called IPZ, now 
that she is minus her pancreas. We 
have to give Wusie her insulin shots 


Hit them with 
a 2-by-4! 


More than 30,000 
people who care about 
animals will read 
this 2-by-4" ad. 


Editor’s note: 

Alexanian has been work - 
ing in partnership with the North 
Shore Animal League America for 
the past two years to rehome dogs 
and cats rescued from the rubble left 
by Hurricane Katrina. The numbers 
he has collected project total shelter 
killing in Louisiana of about 
157,070, enough more than the best 
information previously available to 
raise the ANIMAL PEOPLE esti - 
mate of the regional rate per 1,000 
humans from 21.3 to 24.5: This 
raises the projected national shelter 
killing toll by 111,562, but the 
national toll still rounds off to 3.7 
million; 12.5 dogs and cats killed in 
shelters per 1,000 Americans. 


We'll let you have it 
for just $68—or $153 


for three issues— 
or $456 for a year. 


Then you can let 


them have it. 


It's the only 2-by-4 to use in 
the battle for public opinion. 


ANIMAL PEOPLE 
360-579-2505 


MORE LETTERS 


Marchig Awards 


It is with pleasure that I write to inform 
you that our Trustees were unanimous that the 
Jeanne Marchig Animal Welfare Award 2007, 
which acknowledges outstanding practical work 
either nationally or internationally by an individual 
or organisation in the field of animal welfare over 
many years, be awarded to Chinny Krishna. The 
award takes the form of a $20,000 donation in sup- 
port of the work of the Blue Cross of India. 

This year the Trustees have made an 
additional award, to recognise outstanding practi- 
cal campaigning. The Jeanne Marchig Special 
Programmes Award 2007 has been awarded to 
Animals Australia, for its work in relation to the 
despicable live animal exports trade where over 
the years, millions of animals have been and con- 
tinue to be sent from Australia to various coun- 
tries in the Middle East. The Special Programmes 
Award takes the form of a $10,000 donation in 
support of the work of Animals Australia. 

—Les Ward 

The Marchig Animal Welfare Trust 

P.O. Box 9422 

Carnwath, ML 11 8YG 
Scotland 

Phone: 0044-1555-840991 
<lesward @ marchigtrust.org> 
. <www.marchigtrust.org> 


Butch the cat 


Thank you for the wonderful, lovely 
tribute to my deceased cat Butch in the September 
2007 edition of ANIMAL PEOPLE! I cannot tell 
you how much it meant to me. It was just beauti- 
ful! Several people e-mailed or sent a note because 
they saw it. Everyone who met Butch was 
charmed, even people who were not cat people. I 
know we always lose them too soon, but the can- 
cer was so fast, and he still seemed so youthful. I 
cannot thank you enough for honoring Butch in 
this amazing way. 

One thing I wanted to mention for your 
future records, probably just a typo, but I started 
here at the Nevada Humane Society in January 
2007, not 2006, 


—Bonney Brown 

Nevada Humane Society 
2825 Longley Lane 

Reno, NV 89502 

Phone: 775-856-2000, x319 
—<bbrown @nevadahumanesociety.org> 
<www.nevadahumanesociety.org> 


HSUS/HSI in Peru 


and Central America 


Concerning your September 2007 fea- 
ture “Summer 2007 disasters challenge the global 
humane community,” we are financially support- 
ing two groups in the Peruvian earthquake area: 
Amigos de los Animales, and Grupo Caridad. 
Although I won’t be able to go to the disaster 
zone, I will be in Lima soon to meet with those 
groups personally and make sure they have what 
they need to continue responding. 

As you know, Mexico was hit hard 
recently by hurricanes. I went with a Disaster 
Services team to assess the damage in the Yucatan 
peninsula. Although the dam- 
age was localized, the town of 
Majahual was devastated. We 
are working with a local group 
to develop a long-term plan for 
spay/neuter and low-cost vet 
care, starting in Majahual, 
Xcalak and Limones. 

We also have deliv- 
ered pet food to the relief aid 
center in Majahual, funded 
repairs to a Chetumal wildlife 
sanctuary in concert with the 
International Fund for Animal 
Welfare and World Society for 
the Protection of Animals. 

We are also planning 
to support the Belize Humane 
Society & Animal Shelter, 
though the details of our sup- 
port are still being worked out. 
They didn’t have major damage 
from the hurricane, but could 
use some help in other areas. 

—Jessica Higgins 
Program Manager 


brought forth by Petco and the Pet Industry 
Joint Advisory Council as a result of API’s 
sponsored legislation introduced in 2006. 
The original language in AB 1347 would 
have protected the pet industry, but failed to 
protect animals in custody of the industry. 
API and other animal protection advocates 
invested considerable effort in helping to 
transform AB 1347 into legislation that actu- 
ally elevates the standards of care for pet 
shop animals.” 

Even in final amended form, how- 
ever, the new regulations were opposed as 
an alleged roll-back of existing protections 
by Sherry DeBoer of Political Animals and 
Virginia Handley of Animal Switchboard, 
who helped to lobby through the previous 
California pet store regulations, the Farr- 
Polanco-Lockyer Pet Protection Act of 1992. 

Schwarzenegger signed the new 
regulations into law despite veto requests 
from Los Angeles special assistant district 
attorney Jim Provenza, and John Lovell, 
government relations manager for the 
California Police Chiefs Association and 
California Peace Officers Association. 

Explained Lovell, “AB 1347 sets 
out enforcement instructions to peace offi- 


\ 


Pet shop puppy. (Kim Bartlett) 
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cers that are burdensome, confusing, and 
make enforcement of the law problematic. 
In effect, law enforcement is required to 
give what amounts to a ‘fix it’ ticket, no 
matter how egregious the violations. If 
those violations are not remedied, law 
enforcement is only permitted to issue an 
infraction, which carries no criminal conse- 
quence. If a second violation occurs within 
12 months of the first, only another infrac- 
tion will ensue. It is only on the third viola- 
tion that a misdemeanor can be filed.” 

Provenza objected that amend- 
ments supposed to have ensured that AB 
1347 would not roll back key provisions of 
the 1992 law were unclear, containing lan- 
guage “which could be read to prohibit or 
discourage animal control officers from cit- 
ing pet stores for violations.” 

“They took access to water away 
from the puppies!” charged DeBoer. “They 
did that so the puppies don’t pee. The shop 
owners just don’t want to bother cleaning it 
up or offending customers.” 

Section 122352 of the 1992 law stat- 
ed that “Primary enclosures shall be con- 
structed so they can be routinely maintained 
to allow animals to stay clean and to provide 
access to adequate food and water.” AB 
1347 deleted the phrase “and to provide 
access to adequate food and water.” 

Under Section 122155 of the 1992 
law, pet stores still must “Provide dogs with 
adequate nutrition and potable water,” but- 
they no longer must provide access to food 
and water as part of the dogs’ primary habi- 
tat. This means that the water supply system 
can be only a bowl, rather than a bottle from 
which a dog can suck water as desired, and 
leaves inspectors with no way to verify 
when an empty bow! was last filled. 


The 1992 law also stipulated that 
“All primary enclosures shall provide ade- 
quate space and adequate mobility for the 
animal or animals housed in the enclosure.” 
AB 1347 deleted the phrase “adequate 
mobility.” 

A requirement that “Enclosures shall 
be observed at least once daily, and animal 
and food wastes, used bedding, debris, and 
any other organic wastes shall be removed 
as necessary” was amended to refer only to 
“primary enclosures.” 

Section 122360 formerly stated that 
“Nothing in this chapter shall be construed 
to in any way limit or affect the application 
or enforcement of any other law that protects 
consumers or the rights of animals.” 

The reference to “the rights of ani- 
mals” was replaced in AB 1347 with the 
phrase “animals or the rights of consumers.” 

The San Diego-based Petco chain, 
with more than 850 stores nationwide, was 
embarrassed in 2002 when San Francisco 
city attorney Dennis Herrera sued the firm 
for what he termed “cruelty and a pattern of 
brazen violations of health and safety stan- 
dards.” Undercover investigations by API 
and PETA contributed to similar cases filed 
by the district attorneys of San Diego, Los 
Angeles, Marin, and San Mateo counties. 

In May 2004 Petco settled the 
charges by agreeing to pay $661,754 in fines 
and investigative costs for allegedly neglect- 
ing animal care and overcharging customers, 
agreed to spend $202,500 to install better 
equipment in its California stores to elimi- 
nate overcharging, and in a separate settle- 
ment with San Francisco, agreed to pay 
$50,000, formally train staff in animal care, 
and allow inspection of Petco stores in the 
city by independent veterinarians. 


Political vegetarianism offers promise for fundamental change 


I agree with Dr. Richard Schwartz 
(letter, September 2007): The U.N. Food & 
Agriculture Organization report and other 
studies make global warming a timely 
reminder of eco-catastrophe from raising ani- 
mals for food. 

Advocates determined to establish 
fundamental legal rights for all sentient 
beings on which meaningful secondary rights 
and enforcement can be based—the goal of 
the animal rights movement—must also 
remember that some ecological problems 
caused by animal exploitation were known as 
far back as Plato. 

Ever-increasing knowledge of 
humane, health, and environmental prob- 
lems resulting from human use of animals 
has not brought the appropriate shift in food 
choices. Wishful thinking is the only basis 
for thinking that it will in the foreseeable 
future, if we leave it to consumer choice. 

The key mistake is thinking people 
choose what they eat freely, as pursuers of 
empirical knowledge acting rationally in 
their own best interest, for the common 
good, and with consideration for other ani- 
mals’ suffering. 

Most people are less scared of 
global warming or even life-threatening dis- 


Finally, a Film about the Animal Movement! 


A history of the animal protection 
and the people who made it happen 


ease (let alone far-off animals’ suffering) 
than of appearing to be frightened, ceasing 
to fit in with accustomed social and family 
groups, being stereotyped as “fringe,” trust- 
ing people merely because they claim to 
know, diverging from even the faultiest 
received “wisdom” about food, religion, or 
human origins, or acknowledging they have 
been making poor choices for so many years. 

Ethical and health vegetarianism 
are good and right, but we have seen for 
decades that they operate at the personal 
level more than at the societal or global level. 
Political vegetarianism offers more promise 
for the fundamental change necessary to end 
inhumane treatment of animals and the big 
human problems it is linked to. 

Political vegetarianism means, no 
matter how daunting the task or how long it 
will take, demanding that officials, heads of 
major institutions, and other influential peo- 
ple acknowledge the problems they perpetu- 
ate every time they support or endorse the 
meat, milk, egg and feed-crop industries, 
and that they act accordingly. 

Ending government, university, 
school, hospital, prison, and other major 
purchases will slice profits. Removing citi- 
zen-funded subsidies, training, research and 


endorsements will force the industries to pay 
all costs themselves, including advertising 
and public relations—driving up retail prices 
and making hamburgers and the rest less 
appealing and less “necessary” to defend. 
Responsible Policies for Animals’ 
10,000 Years Is Enough campaign has been 
focusing on our land-grant universities’ giant 
bonus to the industries: “animal science.” 
Many more letters are needed to their presi- 
dents. It will take years’ worth of action on 
additional political fronts to get so many 
other authorities to do the right thing. They 
are scared, too. But they can be encouraged 
and held accountable, and the vast majority 
of people won’t eat plants only until the 
authorities they are trained to trust okay it, 
or create the necessary conditions. We can 
continue to inform the majority by showing 
them what we tell those who pull the strings. 
—David Cantor 
Executive Director 
Responsible Policies 
for Animals, Inc. 
P.O. Box 891 
Glenside, PA 19038 
Phone: 215-886-7721 
<RPA4all@aol.com> 
<www.RPAforAll.org> 


While the modern animal protection movement has it roots in 
the Victorian era, concern for the welfare of animals goes back 


centuries. This 84-minute award-winning documentary 
examines the important personalities populating this movement 
past and present, as well as the broad spectrum of philosophies 
within it, and brings the strong bond between humans and 


animals into focus. 


Among those interviewed are Peter Singer (author of Animai 
Liberation and many others), Ingrid Newkirk (PETA), Ed Sayres 
(ASPCA), Karen Davis (United Poultry Concerns), Ed Boks 
(formerly NYCACC), Wayne Pacelle (HSUS), Miyun Park and 
Paul Shapiro (formerly Compassion Over Killing), Tom Regan 
(author of The Case for Animal Rights and many others), NYC 
Mayor Michael R. Bloomberg, Richard Avanzino (Maddie's 
Fund), Gene Bauer (Farm Sanctuary), Elliot Katz (In Defense of 


People 


Kaskel 
Douglas 


Animals), Dr. Neal Barnard (PCRM), Tippi Hedren (Roar Foun- 
dation and star of Alfred Hitchcock’s The Birds), actor-activist 
James Cromwell (Babe, 24) and many others, as well as special 
tributes to Henry Bergh, Cleveland Amory and Henry Spira. 


PLUS more than TWO HOURS of bonus extra extended 
interviews and exclusive coverage of a special ASPCA tribute to 


its founder, Henry Bergh on its 140th anniversary. 


There is no footage of animal cruelty, so this is suitable viewing 
for the whole family. ORDER TODAY! 


(Grand Feslival Awad 


send check or money order for $22.50 
($20+$2.50 postage & handling) to: 


Latin America & Caribbean 
Humane Society Intl. 

2100 L St., NW 
Washington, DC 20037 
Phone: 301-721-6491 
> Fax: 301-258-3082 
<www.hsi.org> 


OFFICIAL SELECTION 
Hobchen Imemational 
Film Festival 
207 


BES” FEATUSE 
BFaME TARY 


United Action for Animals 
P.O. Box 635 - Lenox Hill Station 
New York, NY 10021 
(Not tax-deductible. Allow 2-3 weeks for delivery) 


or order online at: www.ua4a.org 


wseqercetedt 8 Yabo 
Fesinval 2006 


On DVD Now. With 2 hours of Bonus Extras! 


*Not affiliated with Animal People publication 
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‘Future of Hunting” TV show and future of hunting itself in question 


BENNINGTON, Vt.——-Vermont 
Supreme Court Justice Brian Burgess on 
October 5, 2007 amended the conditions of 
release for The Future of Hunting cable televi- 
sion show host Kevin M. Hoyt, 37, who on 
August 27, 2007 pleaded innocent to felony 
charges of lewd and lascivious conduct. 

The Future of Hunting features 
expenses-paid “dream hunts” by children. 
Recent episodes were reportedly taped in 
Alabama, Ohio, and Tennessee. 

Hoyt, according to a September 
2005 profile by Pam Belluck of The New York 
Times, “quit a job as a structural steel drafts- 
man a few years ago and decided to dedicate 
himself to getting children across the country 
interested in hunting. Hoyt, a father of five 
children under age 13, says he is committed to 
recruiting younger hunters.” 

Hoyt boasted to Belluck that, “My 
youngest child was with me when he was 2 
months old and I shot a deer with a muzzle 
loader. He was in a backpack. I was stuck 
home baby-sitting and I felt like hunting.” 

Belluck followed Hoyt, a nine-year- 
old Massachusetts girl, and her father on an 
unsuccessful bear hunt in southern Vermont. 

“The new conditions will prohibit 
Hoyt from having contact with children under 
age 16 unless another adult is present, regard- 
less of whether parents have granted permis- 
sion,” said Bennington Banner staff writer 
Neal Goswami. “Hoyt must also give written 
notice of parental approval to the state,” 
before associating with children, Goswami 
continued. “The parents must also be notified, 
in writing, of the charges Hoyt is facing.” 

Hoyt was arrested on August 13, 
two weeks after Bennington police detective 
Peter Urbanowicz and Vermont Department of 
Children & Families investigator Kyle Hoover 
began probing an allegation that Hoyt sexually 
molested a nine-year-old girl at his home in 
2005. Urbanowicz filed an affidavit stating 
that the girl told him she was at Hoyt’s home 
playing hide-and-seek with one of his rela- 
tives, according to Patrick McArdle of the 
Rutland Herald. 

The incident lasted about three min- 
utes, the girl told Urbanowicz. Frightened, 
she never returned to the house, but only 
managed to tell her sister what had happened 
two years later. Her sister told their mother, 
who approached the police. The victim of the 
alleged molestation reportedly provided an 
accurate description of the house, which is no 
longer Hoyt’s residence. 

At arraignment Hoyt asked through 
attorney Daniel McManus that he be allowed 
to have supervised contact with children in 
order to continue The Future of Hunting series, 
recounted Goswami. Ruling that hunting trips 
could not be supervised appropriately, 
Bennington District Court Judge David 
Howard denied the request, but District Court 
Judge Katherine Hayes in September 2007 
allowed Hoyt to have contact with children 
under the age of 16 with parental permission. 

“Deputy Bennington County State’s 
Attorney Christina Rainville appealed the con- 
ditions, saying they were insufficient to pro- 
tect children in the community,” wrote Gos- 
wami. “Rainville also argued that the condi- 
tion requiring parents to be notified of the 
charges against Hoyt were unenforceable.” 

“Hoyt is well-known in the Benning- 
ton County area for his efforts to bring more 
young people into hunting,” said McArdle. 
“Earlier in 2007, he was the featured speaker 


at the University of Vermont 4H Shooting 
Sports Jamboree, a shooting competition for 
young people, hosted in Shaftsbury.” 

Hoyt’s web site, <www.thefuture- 
ofhunting.com>, features photos of himself 
with children, including his own, in hunting 
camoflauge, and lists 33 “sponsor links.” 
Among them are Buckmasters and the 
National Shooting Sports Federation. Most are 
hunting-related businesses. 

“With his wife Heather supporting 
the family by working from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
at a veterans’ home and a Wal-Mart, Hoyt 
devotes himself to his mission,” Belluck 
wrote, “asking for donations of services from 
outfitters, taxidermists, hunting guides and 
others. This month,” September 2005, “he 
plans to drive his camouflage-tattooed Toyota 
Tacoma truck to dream hunts for deer, elk, 
bison, or pronghorn antelope” in seven states 
plus Saskatchewan, Canada. 

“He intends to sleep in his truck,” 
Belluck said, “and not return home until 
Thanksgiving.” 

Despite the effort and investment, 
The Future of Hunting does not appear to have 
been hugely successful. The Future of 
Hunting web site mentions exposure through 
many hunting magazines and radio broadcasts, 
but the program was last aired by the host sta- 
tion, Catamount Access Television in 
Bennington in April 2007, McArdle found. 
Hoyt also produced a 40-minute video about 
deer hunting at the CAT-TV studios, called 
WWO Smackdown. This, McArdle said, was 
broadcast several times in July 2007. 

CAT-TV executive director Judy 
Murphy told McArdle that Hoyt was never an 
employee of the station, and only had the 
same use of facilities and air time as other pro- 
ducers of public access material. 


e e e 
The missing link 

ANIMAL PEOPLE was published 
from Shushan, New York, and printed in 
Bennington, Vermont from 1992 to 1996. 
Noticing unusually high rates of both hunting 
participation and prosecuted sexual abuse of 
children in the region. ANIMAL PEOPLE 
investigated the possibility of a cultural rela- 
tionship by comparing the rates of hunting par- 
ticipation and crimes against children in all 
232 counties of New York, Ohio, and 
Michigan. 

In 21 of 22 New York counties of 
almost identical population density, the coun- 
ty with the most hunters also had the most 
prosecuted sexual abuse of children. 

Ohio counties with more than the 
median rate of hunting license sales had 51% 
more reported child abuse, including 33% for 
sexual abuse and 82% more neglect. 

Michigan children were nearly three 
times as likely to be neglected and twice as 
likely to be physically abused or sexually 
assaulted if they lived in a county with above 
average hunting participation. 

Michigan as of 1994 sold twice as 
many hunting licenses per capita as upstate 
New York, but had seven times the rate of 
convicted child abuse, and twice as high a rate 
of sexual assault on children. 

ANIMAL PEOPLE concluded that 
the data supported a hypothesis that both hunt- 
ing and child abuse reflect the degree to which 
a social characteristic called dominionism pre- 
vails in a particular community. 

Yale University professor Stephen 
Kellert, in a 1980 study commissioned by the 


Pro-hunting Nature Conservancy president quits 


ARLINGTON, Va.-—-Steven J. 
McCormick, 56, president of The Nature 
Conservancy since December 2000, abruptly 
resigned on October 1, 2007, effective imme- 
diately. His successor has not been selected. 

A 30-year Nature Conservancy 
employee, McCormick took over the national 
organization after his predecessor, John 
Sawhill, died from diabetes. While Nature 
Conservancy policies have always favored 
hunting, fishing, and trapping, McCormick 
—himself an avid hunter—moved TNC into 
closer alignment with hunting, fishing, and 
trapping advocacy organizations. 

McCormick previously directed the 
Nature Conservancy of California for 16 years, 
presiding over the acquisition of Santa Cruz 
Island to become a part of Channel Island 
National Park and efforts to exterminate non- 
native animals on the island. 

Washington Post staff writer Joe 
Stephens wrote that McCormick “had grown 
tired of traveling, especially after he recently 
became ill returning from Mongolia,” and felt 


that “a new multi-year fundraising campaign 
will make the job even more demanding. He 
said he would like to remain in conservation, 
perhaps working on global warming,” 
Stephens reported. 

Stephens and David B. Ottaway in 
May 2003 published a multi-part exposé of 
Nature Conservancy mismanagement, mostly 
during Sawhill’s tenure, that led to a Senate 
inquiry and board restructuring that strength- 
ened McCormick’s control of TNC. 

Recalled Stephens, “The series 
described how TNC had logged forests and 
drilled for oil under the last native breeding 
ground of an endangered bird. It reported that 
the TNC governing and advisory boards had 
grown to include executives from corporations 
that paid millions of dollars in environment- 
related fines. It showed how TNC had engaged 
in deals with executives on its boards.” 

The world’s largest conservation 
group, TNC has assets of more than $4.8 bil- 
lion, with 3,500 employees. McCormick was 
paid approximately $400,000 a year. 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, defined 
dominionism as an attitude in which “primary 
satisfactions [are] derived from mastery or 
control over animals,” a definition which 
other investigators later extended to include 
the exercise of “mastery or control” over 
women and children. 

Kellert reported that the degree of 
dominionism in the American public as a 
whole rated just 2.0 on a scale of 18. Humane 
group members rated only 0.9. Recreational 
hunters, however, rated from 3.8 to 4.1, 
while trappers scored 8.5. 


Presidential order 


Hoyt was arrested four days before 
U.S. President George W. Bush addressed the 
future of hunting with an executive order “to 
direct Federal agencies...including the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department of 
Agriculture, to facilitate the expansion and 
enhancement of hunting opportunities.” 

Bush decreed that, “Federal agen- 
cies shall, consistent with agency missions, 
evaluate the effect of agency actions on trends 
in hunting participation and, where appropri- 
ate to address declining trends, implement 
actions that expand and enhance hunting 
opportunities for the public.” 

Bush ordered federal agencies to, 
“Consider the economic and recreational val- 
ues of hunting in agency actions, as appropri- 
ate,” and “Manage wildlife and wildlife habi- 
tats on public lands in a manner that expands 
and enhances hunting opportunities, including 
through the use of hunting in wildlife manage- 
ment planning.” 

Said Public Employees for Environ- 
mental Responsbility executive director Jeff 
Ruch, “This may amount to no more than 
meaningless pandering to the ‘hook and bullet’ 
vote...There appears to be no shortage of hunt- 
ing opportunities. Perhaps the reason for the 
decline in hunting licenses lies elsewhere.” 

“Clearly, Bush is catering to a con- 
stituency. There is no biological or ecological 
justification [for the order],” Defenders of 
Wildlife executive vice president Jamie 
Rappaport Clarke told John Heilprin of 


Associated Press. Clarke formerly headed the 
USS. Fish & Wildlife Service. 

Bush acted shortly after the U.S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service published preliminary 
findings from the 11th of a series of surveys of 
hunting and fishing participation begun in 
1955. About 34 million Americans hunted or 
fished in 2006, the Fish & Wildlife Service 
data shows, or about 11% of the U.S. popula- 
tion. But this was the lowest rate of hunting 
and fishing participation ever surveyed. 

Ninety percent of the U.S. hunting 
population are age 35 or older; the number of 
hunters 16 and older is now falling at the rate 
of about 1% per year; and the total number of 
hunters is down to about 12.5 million, half the 
numbers of 25 years ago. 

The number of U.S. migratory bird 
hunters fell 22% from 2001 to 2006, while the 
number of small game hunters fell 12%. Big 
game hunting declined 2%, the only type of 
hunting that did not fall off even faster than 
overall hunting participation. Big game hunt- 
ing, however, is primarily a pursuit of older, 
more affluent hunters, while small game 
hunters are mostly young. 


e e e e 
Fishing declining too 

Fishing participation, which had 
held steady for some time after hunting partici- 
pation began to fall, dropped at three times 
the rate of hunting after 2001, including a 
23% crash in the Great Lakes region. 
Freshwater fishing outside the Great Lakes 
declined 10%; saltwater fishing fell 15%. 

About 30 million Americans fished 
in 2006—five million fewer than in 2001. 

Non-lethal wildlife watching, mean- 
while, increased 13%. About 71.1 million 
Americans, nearly one in four, watched 
wildlife as a recreational pastime in 2006 with- 
out feeling the need to kill the animals. 

“The American attitude regarding 
wildlife is changing,” said Humane Society of 
the U.S. spokesperson Andrew Page. “I sus- 
pect the day will come when a presidential 
candidate goes to a local humane society to 
adopt a homeless animal, rather than pose as a 
hunter with a gun.” —Merritt Clifton 


Cooperative Buying Program 


Save Money Today... 
Save The Pets Of Tomorrow 
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The Pet Savers Foundation wants to help animal 


welfare organizations maximize their 
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Together we can save more lives of 
homeless animals and enhance the lives 
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Read about our partners in saving lives... 


The Butler Company is recognized as the 
leading distributor of veterinary supplies for 
companion animals, including: pharmaceuticals, 
diagnostics, instruments, and surgical supplies. 
Your organization will benefit from their 
technology, wide range of products, attractive 


pricing, and world-class 
customer service. cig Butler 
Nylabone, the premier manufacturer of pet 
chew products for over 40 years, is the standard 
against which all other chew products are 
measured. Nylabone products are designed to 
promote good canine dental hygiene, enhance 


overall mental fitness, and 
encourage positive behavior. 


Kong established “the standard” for dog toy 
performance and durability, and today Kong toys 
are enthusiastically used and recommended by 
veterinarians, trainers, dog professionals and 
satisfied customers worldwide. Millions and 


millions of dogs have 
confirmed the Kong is “THE KONG 
| wortD's BEST DOG TOY!” 


American Leather Specialties Corp. is 
an international manufacturer and the largest 
U.S. distributor of non-leather collars, leashes, 
chains, grooming products, dishes, cat pans, 
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Midwest Homes for Pets is an innovator in 
training cages. The best products at an 
attractive price. Buy crates below regular 
wholesale prices and stock them in your retail 
space to sell to adopters. Or, sell crates to 
adopters who purchase directly from The Pet 
Savers Foundation via credit card (shipping 
charges additional). It’s an 
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commission to your MidWest 
organization on every sale. Homes For Pets 
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T.F.H. Publications, Inc. has been at the 
forefront of pet publishing for half a century, 
creating and sustaining publications for owners 
of a wide variety of companion animals. TFH was 
a pioneer in bringing full-color books to pet 
guardians, and has maintained a wide selection 


of breed, care and training 
titles to satisfy the needs and 
interests of all pet guardians. 


SIGN UP FOR SAVINGS TODAY AT 
www.petsavers.org to receive a free introductory kit or 
call 1800-233-7544. 


Vick case has impact across the U.S. 


CINCINNATI, NORFOLK, 
RICHMOND —The National Football League 
on September 29, 2007 narrowly avoided 
embarrassment in yet another instance of vio- 
lence against animals when Paul Brown 
Stadium Limited withdrew a request to the city 
of Cincinnati to shoot pigeons prior to 
Cincinnati Bengals home games. 

Cincinnati City Manager Milton 
Dohoney had authorized the shooting, wrote 
Mark Curnutte of the Cincinnati Inquirer, 
“but only after other methods had been tried. 
PETA representatives jumped on the issue, 
urging mayor Mark Mallory to stop any bird 
killings. They said they would help stadium 
officials with ways to get rid of the pigeons.” 

The Cincinnati pigeon issue blew up 
soon after PETA reaped a publicity harvest 
from the aftermath of the plea bargain convic- 
tion of Atlanta Falcons quarterback Michael 
Vick for felony conspiracy in connection with 
dogfighting. 

Due to be sentenced on December 
10, hoping to avoid a potential five-year 
prison term that could end his football career, 
Vick on September 18 took an eight-hour 
PETA course on “Developing empathy for ani- 
mals,” listening to six speakers and eating a 
vegetarian sandwich for lunch. 

“At the end of the class, Vick took 
home study materials and returned another day 
to take a test,” recounted Dave Forster of the 
Virginian-Pilot “PETA wouldn’t release his 
score, but said he passed.” 

Vick is also facing two dogfighting 
charges under Virginia law. 

The Vick case sentencing of most 
concern to animal advocates, based on calls 
and e-mails to national animal advocacy orga- 
nizations, appears to be the fate of the 53 dogs 
seized from his property when the case devel- 
oped in April 2007. 

U.S. District Judge Henry Hudson 
ruled in Richmond on October 16 that the sur- 
viving 48 dogs should all be sterilized and 
microchipped for identification, and appointed 
Valparaiso University law professor Rebecca 
J. Huss to be their guardian and special master. 


“My goal, and the court’s goal, is to 
find the best possible future for the dogs and 
the humans and other animals with whom 
those dogs would come in contact,” said Huss 
in a prepared statement. 

Four dogs recovered from the Vick 
property died before the hearing. One was 
ordered euthanized at recommendation of 
behaviorists from the American SPCA and the 
west coast pit bull terrier advocacy and rescue 
group Bad Rap. 

The effort to save the Vick dogs, 
seized under federal jurisdiction, is consistent 
with a Virginia law which prohibits killing 
impounded dogs solely based on their breed. 
Loudoun County Circuit Court Judge Thomas 
D. Horne on October 15, 2007 issued an 
injunction under that law against the Loudoun 
County Department of Animal Care and 
Control, at the request of the Animal Rescue 
League of Tidewater and Norfolk resident Ron 
Litz, who had sued seeking to force the shelter 
to allow pit bull terriers to be adopted. 

“The county continues to deny pit 
bull adoptions,” wrote Samantha Bartram of 
the Leesburg Today, “but pit bulls who pass 
temperament tests are deemed eligible to trans- 
fer to outside shelters if space is available.” 

There is a further concern involving 
the Vick dogs. Sterilization substantially low- 
ered their value, since they could no longer be 
used as breeding stock, but they are reputedly 
from top-ranked fighting lineage, and the Vick 
association could give them street cachet. 

Some of the Vick dogs are rumored 
to be of the same lineage as 50 pit bulls seized 
in April 2004 from David Tant, formerly of 
Charleston County, South Carolina. Tant was 
sentenced in December 2004 to serve 40 years 
in prison after pleading guilty to 41 counts of 
dogfighting and assault and battery. He was 
arrested after a surveyor stumbled into a trip- 
wire on his property set to deter possible dog 
thieves, and was wounded by a shotgun blast. 

The Vick case broke in part because 
of tips gathered by law enforcement while 
investigating the murder of alleged dogfighter 
Thomas Weigner Jr., 27, on August 2, 2006 
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Other prominent pit bull cases 


“Two months after a tipster 
reported seeing emaciated dogs and dry 
water bowls” at the home of rap star DMX in 
Cave Creek, Arizona, “there have been no 


arrests,” reported Carol Sowers of the 
Arizona Republic on October 6, 2007. 
American SPCA forensic veterinarian 
Melinda Merck reported after performing 
necropsies on August 18 that she was unable 
to determine the causes of death of three pit 


bull terriers who were found buried on the 
premises. Guns, marijuana, and cocaine 
were also found on the property. 

“Brad Blackwell, who had been 
hired to care for the pit bulls, told deputies 
that the buried dogs were likely in the house 
in cages and died after the air conditioning 
broke down,” Sowers wrote. A different vet 
told the Maricopa County Sheriff’s Office 
that the dogs were suffering from valley 
fever, an infectious lung disease. Blackwell 
told the sheriff’s office that he had told DMX, 


at his home in Liberty County, Texas. 

About 285 pit bulls seized from the 
Weigner premises were either judged to be too 
dangerous to be rehabilitated as pets, or died 
in custody from diseases contracted at the 
Weigner kennels. 

An unknown number of dogs were 
trucked off the property by persons unknown 
between the killing and the impoundment. 

Weigner was shot in front of his 
wife, three children, and parents, who were 
reportedly bound by masked intruders. 

“Though investigators remain tight- 
lipped about the progress of the probe,” wrote 
Cindy Horswell of the Houston Chronicle on 
October 21, 2007, “an affidavit filed for a 
search warrant in Montgomery County has 
named William David Townsend Jr. of Willis 
as a suspect. A recent search of Townsend’s 
home—fortified with seven rifles, two shot- 
guns and an unarmed grenade—led to the dis- 
covery of about 10 pit bulls and a laundry list 
of illegal drugs, authorities said. Townsend is 
being held without bail in the Montgomery 
County Jail on aggravated drug possession, 
delivery and money laundering charges.” 


whose actual name is Earl Simmons, that he 
could look after the dogs “just for a couple of 
days” before going on vacation. 

“We are still interviewing possible 
witnesses,” Sheriff Joe Arpaio told Sowers. 

The Massachusetts Appeals 
Court ruled in mid-October 2007 that 
“police can’t use a general fear of pit bulls 
to enter a suspect’s home without knock- 
ing,” Associated Press reported. Luis 
Santiago, of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
charged with drug offenses and receiving 
stolen property, held that police improperly 
used a “no-knock” to search his house. 
“Prosecutors appealed a lower court ruling 
suppressing evidence seized from Santiago’s 
home based on the improper search warrant. 
The Appeals Court upheld the suppression 
order,” Associated Press said. “The court 
says police have to show a particular pit bull 
is violent, instead of claiming all pit bulls are 
aggressive.” 


According to Horswell, “Authorities 
believe the intruders were searching for 
$160,000 won in a bet on a dog fight in 
Brazoria County.” 

An indirect spin-off from the Vick 
case, Missouri Humane Society director of 
rescue and investigations Tim Rickey indicat- 
ed to Kim Bell of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
was the October 22, 2007 arrest of three men 
and seizure of 26 dogs in the largest Missouri 
dogfighting impoundment in recent memory. 
Rickey told Bell that the Vick case had result- 
ed in more people calling in tips about suspect- 
ed dogfights and dogfighting operations. 

The Humane Society of the United 
States is reinforcing the trend by offering 
$5,000 rewards for information “leading to the 
arrest and prosecution of any person involved 
in illegal animal fighting,” HSUS announced 
on October 19. 

Twin Falls Times-News writer 
Andrea Gates on October 20, 2007 hinted that 
the Vick case has also encouraged several 
Idaho legislators to seek increased penalties for 
dogfighting. Idaho and Wyoming are the last 
two states in which dogfighting is not a felony. 
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First conviction in Scotland for badger-baiting 


EDINBURGH—Craig Morrison, 22, on October 9, 
2007 became the first person to be convicted of badger baiting 
in Scotland under the Protection of Badgers and Protection of 
Wild Mammals acts, passed in 2004 and 2002. 

Charged with nine offenses on March 29, 2007, 
Morrison pleaded guilty to three of them in the Kilmamock 
Sheriff Court. Sheriff Seith Ireland deferred sentencing, pend- 
ing receipt of witness statements that he said “could make the 
difference between a custodial sentence or community service.” 

“Prosecutors requested Morrison’s dogs be taken 
from him permanently and an order be made to ban Morrison 
from keeping animals. They also asked the court for Morrison 
to be liable for the £3,000 costs of housing the dogs since they 
were seized from him in March,” wrote Robert McAulay of 
The Scotsman. 

Doreen Graham of the Scottish SPCA and Ian 
Hutchison of Scottish Badgers praised the outcome, which 
came just under a month after four men were fined for reckless 
behavior and illegally blocking badger setts, but escaped con- 
victions for cruelty and badger baiting. Scott Collins, 19, and 
Greg Withers, 21, were fined £640; Derek Kelly, 22, and 
Adam Lennon, 21, were fined £520. 

“The Crown accepted the men’s story that they had 
been rabbit-hunting,” reported Craig Davidson of The 
Scotsman, “when a terrier belonging to Withers bolted and fol- 
lowed a rabbit into a badger sett. The dog was found to have a 
number of brutal injuries consistent with a fight with a badger. 
All four men—three of whom had trained as gamekeepers— 
insisted they had only been trying to retrieve the lost dog.” 

Observed Lothian & Borders Police wildlife crime 
coordinator Jim McGovern, “In an area thought to be infested 
with rabbits, they didn’t manage to catch one in four to five 
hours. Either they weren’t very good at what they are doing or 
something else was going on that day.” 

Between the two Scottish cases, a test of the British 
anti-badger baiting law ended with the October 3 conviction of 
Mark Paddock, 37, of Aintree Close, Leegomery, Telford. 
Paddock also said he was hunting rabbits, but was found guilty 
of “lamping” a badger on December 14, 2005, based largely 
on images and sounds he had recorded on his mobile telephone. 

At least six other alleged British badger baiters, 
arrested in January 2007, are still awaiting trial. 

British badger protection acts were adopted in 1973, 
1991, and 1992, but as in Scotland, enforcement has proved 
difficult due to the lack of witnesses in most suspected cases. 

The badger-baiting prosecutions came amid contin- 
ued debate as to whether culling badgers is an effective tactic in 
controlling bovine tuberculosis. The disease primarily afflicts 
cattle, but badgers are capable of catching it from them, incu- 
bating it, and then passing it back into pastures which have 
long been cleared of infected cows. The number of cases in 


Britain has increased from several hundred per year when bad- 
ger protections were introduced, to nearly 20,000 in 2006. 

“In the expectation of an imminent end to the morato- 
rium on licences to kill badgers, farmers have earmarked areas 
of the country where the cull could begin, while the 
Department for Environment, Food and Rural Affairs (Defra) is 
conducting four secret trials to find which is the most effective 
ways of killing badgers—snaring, trapping, shooting, or 
gassing,” reported Jasper Copping of the Sunday Telegraph in 
May 2007. But the farmers’ anticipation was premature. 

Within days, Badgerwatch Ireland and the United 
Kingdom Badger Trust released findings that despite intensive 
badger killing in the Republic of Ireland between 1997 and 
2002, in Cork, Monaghan, Donegal and Kilkenny counties, 
Ireland still has twice as high a rate of bovine TB as Britain. 
Ireland has only 10% as many badgers as Britain in equivalent 
habitat, but killed 9% more cattle due to bovine TB outbreaks 
in 2006, reported Trevor Lawson of the Badger Trust. 


“May make matters worse” 


A month later, the Independent Scientific Group on 
Cattle TB, headed by Bristol University professor of animal 
health John Bourne, recommended that culling badgers “may 
make matters worse,” and recommended that farmers should 
do more to avoid moving infected livestock. 

“The report of a nine-year trial concluded that 
although badgers contribute significantly to spreading TB in 
cattle herds, killing the animals on a large scale would tend to 
increase the incidence of the disease,” summarized 
Independent environment editor Michael McCarthy. “That is 
because individual badgers missed in a cull tend to wander 
about the countryside after their social group has been broken 
up, spreading the TB bacterium as they go.” 

“Given its high costs and low benefits,” said Bourne, 
“we conclude that badger culling is unlikely to contribute use- 
fully to the control of cattle TB in Britain. It is unfortunate,” 
Bourne added, “that agricultural and veterinary leaders contin- 
ue to believe, in spite of overwhelming scientific evidence to 
the contrary, that the main approach to cattle TB control must 
involve some form of badger population control.” 

National Farmers Union president Peter Kendall 
rejected the Independent Scientific Group findings. “I simply 
do not accept that the industry cannot devise a culling strategy 
that will reduce the reservoir of TB in badgers,” Kendall said. 

David King, chief science adviser to the present 
British government, on October 22 recommended culling bad- 
gers in specific areas that are isolated from reoccupation by bar- 
riers such as roads or bodies of water. 

Bourne called King’s recommendation inconsistent 
with the scientific evidence, but “consistent with the political 
need to do something about” bovine TB. 


Court holds Georgia in contempt for allowing gassing 


ATLANTA—Fulton County Superior Court Judge 
Tom Campbell on October 3, 2007 found the Georgia 
Department of Agriculture in contempt of court for allowing 
Cobb County to continue to kill animals in a gas chamber. 

Explained Associated Press writer Dorie Turner, 
“The state issued a favorable inspection report last May for 
Cobb County’s animal shelter even though the facility was 
operating a carbon monoxide chamber at the time of the inspec- 
tion,” contrary to the requirements of the 1990 Georgia 
Humane Euthanasia Act. The act requires that animal shelters 
must use sodium pentobarbital to kill dogs and cats, and pro- 
hibits leaving dying animals unattended. 

The Humane Euthanasia Act allowed county animal 
control agencies that used carbon monoxide gas chambers in 
1990 to continue using them, but did not allow new gas cham- 
bers to be installed. It exempted counties of under 25,000 resi- 
dents. Wrote Turner, “Cobb County’s gas chamber was 
installed in 1995, which state inspectors knew when they 
checked the facility earlier this year, court documents show.” 

Fulton County Superior Court Judge Cynthia D. 
Wright in March 2007 ordered the Georgia Department of 
Agriculture to enforce the Humane Euthanasia Act, but her 
order was ignored less than two months later. 

Wright ruled at request of former Georgia state repre- 
sentative Chesley Morton, who authored the Humane 
Euthanasia Act, and veterinary technician Jennifer Robinson, 
whose dog Pacino was gassed by Clayton County Animal 
Control after being hit by two cars. 

At least three Georgia shelters decommissioned gas 


chambers following Wright’s ruling. 
e e e 
Virginia 

The contempt of court verdict in Georgia came two 
months after the Virginia Department of Agriculture and 
Consumer Services announced in early August 2007 that gas 
chambers must be phased out by year’s end. 

“The last three areas in the state still using carbon 
monoxide chambers—-Wythe, Lee, and Scott counties——are 
converting to more humane lethal injections,” wrote Virginian- 
Pilot reporter John Hopkins. “Martinsville discontinued the use 
of gas chambers earlier this year.” 

Humane Society of the U.S. media contact Kathy 
Covey credited the end of gassing in Virginia to work begun in 
November 2000 by longtime HSUS staffer Kate Pullen and 
Teresa Dockery, then president of the Virginia Federation of 
Humane Societies, now legislative analyst for Virginia Voters 
for Animal Welfare. 

Pressure to abolish gassing in Virginia increased 
through Internet activism after police and animal control offi- 
cers in Fairfield, Connecticut in July 2006 found 129 dogs and 
nine other animals, along with three children under age 12, in 


a house that housed a project called Companions for Life. 

“Companions for Life’s Web site stated that all of the 
dogs obtained by the group came from a ‘very rural part of 
Virginia where they are still euthanized in gas chambers at high 
rates and have no chance at life other than our rescue,’” sum- 
marized Fairfield Minuteman staff writer Chris Ciarmiello. 

Charged with more than 100 counts of cruelty, 
Companions for Life founder Robbin D’Urso in October 2006 
accepted penalties for seven related counts without admitting 
guilt. In August 2007 D’Urso, 45, was jailed for her second 
alleged violation of probation. 


North Carolina 


The North Carolina Department of Agriculture took 
comments through August 2007 on proposed new rules for 
shelter killing, under revision since 2005, that would allow 
continued use of gas. The department was due to adopt or 
again revise the rules by the end of September. Instead, exult- 
ed North Carolina Coalition for Humane Euthanasia founder 
Michele King, “They have to scrap the proposed rules and start 
over! The department received hundreds of letters opposing 
the rules, and many animal lovers spoke at the public hearing 
in July to voice their opinons. So there will be a new set of 
tules drafted, and anew comment period.” 

Thirty-eight North Carolina counties still gas animals, 
according to Lisa Sorg of the Independent Weekly, a newspaper 
serving the Raleigh-Durham-Chapel Hill triangle. Sorg in 
August 2007 investigated allegations of conflict of interest 
involving Pittsboro veterinarian Ralph Houser, who both sells 
gas chambers and conducts three-day euthanasia training semi- 
nars for animal shelter personnel. 

Wrote Sorg, “Houser says he doesn’t profit from 
engineering and selling his $7,000 chambers because he sells 
them ‘at cost’ to public shelters, and that he’s filling a need.” 

Vet tech Kelly Hayward, who took Houser’s seminar 
in 1999, told Sorg that it “was like an infomercial for gas,” but 
Pitt County animal control manager Michelle Whaley, who 
took the seminar in 2005, wrote to North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture animal welfare division chief Lee Hunter that 
“98% of it focused on euthanasia by injection. Never did Dr. 
Houser approach us about buying a chamber or try to persuade 
us to use carbon monoxide.” 
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California bans lead 
shot to help condors 
—hig loss for NRA 


SACRAMENTO--California Governor Arnold 
Schwarzenegger on October 13, 2007 signed into law a ban on 
hunting species classed as “big game” and coyotes with lead 
ammunition in habitat used by endangered California condors. 

Schwarzenegger signed the bill a month after 
appeasing the National Rifle Association by obtaining the res- 
ignation of former California Fish & Game Commission mem- 
ber R. Judd Hanna, who had urged the commission to ban lead 
ammunition. 

The California Fish & Game Commission in 
February 2005 rejected two similar proposals presented by the 
Center for Biological Diversity. 

Schwarzenegger asked Hanna to resign one day after 
34 Republican state legislators demanded that Hanna be fired. 
Schwarzenegger had in February 2007 appointed Hanna to a 
term that was to run until 2013. The NRA and Gun Owners of 
California militantly objected to Hanna, himself a hunter, 
when Hanna researched the effects of lead on wildlife and at 
an August 27, 2007 Fish & Game Commission meeting dis- 
tributed 167 pages of his findings to the other commissioners. 

Said Hanna, in an e-mailed resignation statement, 
“The information I shared has been accumulated over the last 
25 months of listening to public testimony, reading the sci- 
ence, and studying the issue. I have done a thorough job and 
listened respectfully to all sides. The evidence is overwhelm- 
ing. Lead from ammunition is the primary cause of illness 
and death in the California condor. 

“The matter at stake here is not my position on the 
Commission,” Hanna continued. “It is the information itself. 
The mission of the Commission has been deflected by a spe- 
cial interest group.” 

“This is going to be a big black eye for the gover- 
nor,” predicted Pamela Flick of Defenders of Wildlife, to 
Timm Herdt of the Ventura County Star. 

“This was a political lynching,” fumed Action for 
Animals founder Eric Mills. 

“Think of it this way,” wrote Humane Society of the 
U.S. president Wayne Pacelle to supporters. “American busi- 
nesses are recalling toys produced in China because they con- 
tain traces of lead. But in California, we’re supposed to sit still 
while the NRA loonies go blasting lead by the bushel basket 
into the wildlife food chain?” 

Center for Biological Diversity conservation advo- 
cate Jeff Miller predicted after Hanna’s ouster that 
Schwarzenegger would veto AB 821, the anti-lead bill, in an 
widely quoted e-mail to media headed “California’s Message 
to Condors: Eat Lead!” 

“The Condor Preservation Act is an important first 
step in getting lead out of the food chain,” said Miller. “Lead 
is an extremely toxic substance that we have sensibly removed 
from most of our environment, including water pipes, gaso- 
line, paint, and cooking utensils. It only makes sense to pro- 
tect our most imperiled wildlife from harmful lead exposure.” 

Schwarzenegger vetoed 58 of the 151 bills placed in 
front of him during a marathon October 13 signing-or-veto 
session, but—after getting hit by editorialists from coast to 
coast—he signed AB 821. 

The California lead-free ammunition zone is to 
include the coastal mountain ranges and the Sierra Nevada, 
but excludes the Central Valley. 

Of the 127 California condors now alive in the wild, 
about 70 scavenge carcasses over parts of California, includ- 
ing most of the mid-coast area, the most heavily hunted part 
of the state. About a dozen California condors range over Baja 
California, in northern Mexico, and the rest inhabit Arizona, 
Nevada, and Mexico. 

Ingesting lead birdshot and bullet fragments while 
eating animals who were killed by hunters but not recovered 
has been implicated in the deaths of at least 46 California con- 
dors since reintroducing condors to the wild started in 1992. 

California condors were federally listed as endan- 
gered in 1967, when the first U.S. endangered species list was 
created, six years before the passage of actual endangered 
species protection. California recognized California condors 
as endangered and began formally protecting them in 1971. 

Only 22 California condors remained when the last 

(continued on page 9) 
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California bans lead shot to help protect endangered condors—big loss for the NRA (from page 8) 


wild specimens were caught for captive breed- 
ing in 1987. There are now about 150 
California condors in captivity. 

“The impact of lead is unmistak- 
able,” U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service spokes- 
person Jeff Humphrey told Associated Press in 
April 2007. “Lead at its current levels would 
keep us from having a self-sustaining condor 
population.” 

“No single step is more important for 
the condor’s future than banning the use of 
lead ammunition,” Audubon California execu- 
tive director Glenn Olson told Los Angeles 
Times staff writer Scott Glover. 

Agreed Allison Alberts, director of 
conservation and research for the San Diego 
Zoological Society, “Lead ammunition is 
probably the leading factor impeding condor 
recovery.” The San Diego Zoo, Los Angeles 
Zoo, and the Idaho-based Peregrine Fund have 
led the reintroduction of California condors to 
the wild. The goal is to establish separate pop- 
ulations of about 150 birds each in coastal 
California and the Grand Canyon region. This 
is believed to be the minimum necessary to 
keep California condors from again becoming 
critically endangered. 

The new California law follows a 
series of lawsuits filed since 2003 against the 
state Fish & Game Commission and Depar- 
tment of Fish & Game for continuing to allow 
the use of lead shot. The plaintiffs have 
included the Center for Biological Diversity, 
Natural Resources Defense Council, 
Physicians for Social Res- 
ponsibility, and the Wish- 
toyo Foundation, represent- 
ing Native Americans. 

A political turning 
point may have come in 
February 2007 when Tejon 
Ranch president Robert A. 
Stine banned the use of lead 
ammunition on the 270,000- 
acre property, the largest pri- 
vate game preserve in 
California. About 1,800 
hunters a year shoot deer, 
elk, pronghorn, wild pigs, 
wild turkeys, doves and 
quail at the ranch, 60 miles 
north of Los Angeles. 
Unrecovered carcasses have 
attracted California condors 
since soon after they were 
returned to the wild. 

Long involved with 
the California condor recov- 
ery program, former Ameri- 
can Humane Association 
western regional office direc- 
tor Gini Barrett served for 
several years as the Tejon 
Ranch director of govern- 
mental affairs before accept- 


Nov. 9-10: Animals & 
Bioengineering contf., 
Durham, N.C. Info: <ash- 
ley@law.duke.edu>; 
<www.law.duke.edu/aba-animat 
conference>. 

Nov. 10: Natl. Feral Cat 
Summit, Orlando. Info: 
<feralcatsummit@yahoo.com>; 
<www.neighborhoodcats.org>. 
Nov. 10: League of 
Humane Voters 6th Anniv- 
ersary Gala, New York 
City. Info: 212-889-0303; 
<http://lohvsix.eventbrite.com>. 
Nov. 13: Gimme Shelter 
Rock & Rescue concert to 
help New York City animal 
rescue & no-kill shelters. 
Info: <www.gimmeshelterrockan- 
drescuenyc.org>. 

Nov. 17: Farm Sanctuary 
Celebration for _ the 
Turkeys, Orland, Calif., 
and Watkins Glen, N.Y. 
Info: 607-583-2225, x221; 


<www.AdoptATurkey.org>. 
(continued on page 10) 


ing a faculty position at the then newly opened 
Western University of Health Sciences college 
of veterinary medicine, from which she 
recently retired. Barrett acknowledged to 
ANIMAL PEOPLE on the eve of the official 
announcement that securing the lead ban had 
been her primary interest in representing the 
Tejon Ranch, a job in which she admitted 
feeling often conflicted. 

The lead ammunition issue heated up 
after a sickly California condor caught at the 
Bitter Creek National Wildlife Refuge in July 
2007 died a month later while undergoing 
treatment at the Los Angeles Zoo. The condor 
reportedly had 10 times the safe level of lead 
in his bloodstream. Zoo veterinarian Janna 
Wynne told media that the source of the lead 
could not be identified. While lead ammuni- 
tion was suspected, an alternate hypothesis is 
that condors accumulate lead from eating ani- 
mals who have ingested lead dust left from 
decades of use of leaded paints and gasoline. 

“Governor Schwarzenegger is very 
pro-hunting and pro-gun rights,” said 
American Bird Conservancy director of con- 
servation advocacy Michael Fry, looking 
ahead to efforts to ban lead shot in other states, 
on behalf of other vulnerable species. “His 
signing this bill is a confirmation,” Fry contin- 
ued, “that this law is not anti-gun. Non-toxic, 
lead-free ammunition is widely available.” 

Researchers Derek Craighead and 
Bryan Bedrosian of the wildlife research group 
Craighead Beringia South in September 2007 


reported finding high lead levels in the blood 
of 302 ravens who were captured in 2004-2005 
at Grand Teton National Park in Wyoming. 
Bedrosian subsequently tested another 200 
ravens and eagles to confirm their preliminary 
finding that the birds’ bloodstream lead 
increases each year during hunting season. 
Craighead and Bedrosian published their find- 
ings in the Journal of Wildlife Management. 

Hunters have bitterly opposed efforts 
to ban or restrict the use of lead ammunition 
for more than 30 years. Copper-jacketed 
ammunition, used to shoot big species, costs 
about three times as much, while many 
hunters believe steel birdshot is less accurate. 

The U.S. government in 1991 com- 
pleted a phase-out of lead shot for waterfowl- 
ing on federal property that had taken more 
than a decade. Since then, about 75% of the 
lead shot used in the U.S. has been fired at 
doves. A study of 3,000 mourning and white- 
winged doves shot by hunters in south Texas 
in 1982-1983 found that about 2% had lead 
shot in their gizzards. 

“Studies in other states suggest over- 
all lead shot ingestion rates by doves are as 
low as 0.2% to as high as 6.4%,” summarized 
Shannon Tompkins of the Houston Chronicle 
in March 2006. “In some specific areas, as 
many as 20 percent of doves were found to 
have ingested lead shot. Some doves were 
found to have ingested as many as two dozen 
lead pellets.” 

Of 157 doves who were fed varying 


amounted of lead pellets in a Missouri 
Department of Conservation study, Tompkins 
wrote, 104 died within three weeks. 

“If each of Texas’ 300,000 dove 
hunters were to fire only 16 shots a season, far 
below the real average, that’s about a pound 
of lead per dove hunter, or 150 tons of lead 
each year,” Tompkins calculated. 

Losses of lead fishing tackle also 
poison wildlife. The Minnesota Department 
of Natural Resources reported in 2006 that 
even though the anglers on five lakes lost only 
one lead sinker per 40 hours of fishing time, 
cumulatively they lost more than 100,000 lead 
items amounting to at least a ton of lead in 
2004 alone. 

“From 1983 to 2004, the study esti- 
mates anglers left more than a million pieces 
of lead in Lake Mille Lacs alone,” wrote 
Duluth News Tribune staff writer John Myers. 
“That adds up to more than nine tons of lead 
over 20 years. Scientists say a single lead jig 
weighing just 1/8-ounce can kill a loon,” one 
of the more vulnerable bird species not listed 
as endangered. 

An accumulation of lead shot and 
tackle in the near-shore estuaries of Whatcom 
County, Washington, and the British 
Columbia portion of Puget Sound is believed 
to have killed thousands of trumpeter swans 
since 1998, inhibiting the recovery of the 
species from a reported Whatcom County low 
of 10. Whatcom County now hosts about 
1,000 trumpeter swans per winter. 


FUNDING OPPORTUNTIES AT 
MADDIE'S FUND® 


Maddie's Fund” is offering a whole host of grants for individual animal welfare agencies and 


communities. 


Starter grants provide community collaborations monetary assistance to collect and report 


shelter statistics, prepare a one-year business plan and formulate a ten-year strategic plan. 
Maddie's Fund can help your organization with strategic planning. Our staff will work 
with U.S. animal welfare groups that are interested in developing a strategic plan for their 


organization. 


Spay/neuter grants are available for counties where the animal control, traditional and 
rescue shelters are euthanizing 60% or more of the total shelter population of dogs and 
cats. (The lead agency can be a 501C3 animal welfare organization, a municipal animal 
control agency or a veterinary medical association.) 


Grants for medical equipment are now available to any adoption guarantee shelter that is 
located in the U.S. and employs at least one full-time veterinarian. 


Special Lifesaving Awards (ranging from $200,000 to $ 3 million) recognize 
communities that are leading the way in saving animal lives. These awards are for 
coalitions that have already implemented an adoption guarantee for healthy pets or 
achieved no-kill status (whereby all healthy and treatable shelter pets are being saved) 
in their communities and are likely to sustain it in the future. 


For more information about Maddie's Fund grants, call 510-337-8978 or go to 
http://www.maddiesfund.org/grant/starter_grants.html. 


Maddie’s Fund® The Pet Rescue Foundation (www.maddiesfund.org) is a family foundation endowed through the 


generosity of Cheryl and Dave Duffield, PeopleSoft Founder and Board Chairman. The foundation is helping to fund the 
creation of a no-kill nation. The first step is to help create programs that guarantee loving homes for all healthy shelter dogs 
and cats through collaborations with rescue groups, traditional shelters, animal control agencies and veterinarians. The next 
step will be to save the sick and injured pets in animal shelters nationwide. Maddie’s Fund is named after the family’s 
beloved Miniature Schnauzer who passed away in 1997. 


Maddie’s Fund, 2223 Santa Clara Ave, Suite B, Alameda, CA 94501 


510-337-8989, info@maddiesfund.org, www.maddiesfund.org 
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Greenpeace Says “Eat ro0S.” roms 


Diesendorf readily defended his rec- 
ommendation to eat kangaroos, without refer- 
ence to eating less meat. “Kangaroos do not 
emit greenhouse gases. They are not hooved 
animals either so they don’t damage the soil,” 
Diesendorf told Collier. “There is a small sub- 
set of environmentalists who see the kangaroo 
as a cuddly animal who should be left alone. 
They are entitled to their view, but more and 
more people are moving toward eating it.” 

Noting that Diesendorf had given 
eating less meat equal prominence with eating 
kangaroos in Paths to a Low-Carbon Future, 
and had apparently not mentioned eating kan- 
garoos in a decade of work for the Institute for 
Sustainable Futures at the University of 
Technology in Sydney, ANIMAL PEOPLE 
asked him by e-mail if he had been misquoted 
or misrepresented. At deadline he had not 
responded. 

Meanwhile, observed Collier, ““The 
Greenpeace report has renewed calls for 
Victoria to lift a ban on harvesting roos for 
food,” led by the Kangaroo Industry 
Association of Australia. 

Kangaroo meat is sold in Victoria, 
but is imported from other parts of Australia. 
Kangaroo meat is also exported from Australia 
to Germany, Russia, Belgium, and France. 

The Kangaroo Industry Association 
of Australia has been aggressively working to 


expand the global market for kangaroo meat 
and leather, backed by the Australian govern- 
ment. Allied with the athletic shoe industry, 
KIAA in 1995 persuaded the U.S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service to end a 1974 prohibition on 
kangaroo leather imports into the U.S., and 
during the 2007 California state legislative ses- 
sion won the repeal of a 1971 California ban 
on kangaroo leather sales. California 
Governor Arnold Schwarzenegger signed the 
repeal into law on October 13, 2007. 

Of the three million adult kangaroos 
who are hunted each year, about 60% are 
reportedly butchered for human consumption, 
while the rest are rendered into pet food, as 
are as many as three joeys in the pouch who 
are killed with each female. 

The current kangaroo hunting quo- 
tas, originally set at 5% of the population of 
species legal to hunt, now amount to 10% or 
more, as the kangaroo numbers have fallen by 
half during five years of drought. 

“Australia is the driest, most fragile 
continent on earth,” Australian Wildlife 
Protection Council president Maryland Wilson 
told Steve Dow of the Sydney Morning Herald 
in September 2007. “If people want to eat 
meat,” Wilson added, “let them get it from a 
country that is able to produce it.” 

Her message was not well received 
by the Australian livestock industry. Australia 
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Help end the cruelty and killing 
of greyhound racing. 
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exports more live animals to slaughter, mostly 
in the Middle East, than any other nation, and 
is also among the world leaders in total live- 
stock production and exports of frozen meat. 


Goodbye to Joey 


The Greenpeace Australia position 
favoring kangaroo slaughter broke sharply 
from Greenpeace history. 

Recalled Paul Watson, who founded 
the Sea Shepherd Conservation Society in 
1977, seven years after becoming the 
youngest cofounder of the first organization to 
bear the Greenpeace name, “Back in 1986, 
Greenpeace produced a film about the com- 
mercial slaughter of the kangaroos in 
Australia. The film was called Goodbye to 
Joey, and it denounced the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of kangaroos. According to Australian 
Greenpeace spokesperson Trevor Daley, 
Greenpeace opposed the commercial trade of 


Think Globally: Help build a global online 
community of people who care about the 
animals, nature, and each other. 


Act Locally: Work with people in your own 


neighborhood to help animals in need. 


Stay in Touch: Create news, report 
news, check out the news. 


Discuss: Connect with others who share 
your special interests. Start/join discus- 


sion groups and blogs. 


Join the Kindness Revolution. 


It's time! 


Best Friends 
NETWORK 


| Morey2k usa 


.org 


P.O. Box 442117 
|-866-2GREY2K Somerville, MA 02144 


kangaroo products on ecological and moral 
grounds.” 

Distributed in Europe and the U.S., 
Goodbye to Joey was used in campaigns to ban 
imports of kangaroo products. 

“Tt is bad enough that Greenpeace no 
longer opposes the mass slaughter of harp 
seals in Canada,” Watson said. “It is tragic 
that Greenpeace continues to support the tro- 
phy hunting of polar bears in Alaska and 
Canada. But to openly support the largest 
massacre of any wildlife species on the planet 
is going beyond the bounds of acceptability.” 

Added Al “Jet” Johnson, the now- 
retired airline pilot who founded Greenpeace 
USA, and was a member of the film crew that 
made Goodbye to Joey, “This is inexcusable. 
How can we produce a passionate film 
denouncing the horrific kangaroo slaughter 
and then advocate the mass slaughter of kanga- 
roos a few years later?” 


Events 


(continued) 


Nov. 18: Touched By 
An Animal Thanksgiving 
benefit, Skokie, Ill. Info: 
773-728-6336. 

Nov. 18: Helping One 
Animal at a Time: forum 
for veterinary leaders, 
animal control & shelter 
execs, & key personnel. 
OSU, Corvallis, Oregon. 
Info: OVMA, 1-800-235-3502; 
<contact@oregonvma.org>. 
December 1: Neutering 
Dangerous Dogs & 
Prosecuting Reckless 
Owners conf., New York 
City. Info: <www.abanet.org/- 
tips/animal/home.htm|>. 

Dec. 8: Holiday Dinner 
for the Animals with 
United Poultry Concerns 
founder Karen Davis. Info: 
407-617-5572; <ruvegan@- 
cfl.rr.com>. 

Dec. 13-15: Middle East 
Network for Animal Wel- 
fare conf., Cairo. Info: 
<asherbinyinfinity.com.eg>; 
<www.menaw.net>. 


2008 


April 21-27: Caribbean 
Animal Welfare Conf., 
Santo Domingo, Domini- 
can Republic. Info: 603- 
225-3918; <aostberg@pega- 
susfoundation.org>. 

Sept. 10-13: 4th Intl. 
Workshop on Assess- 
ment of Animal Welfare 
at the Farm & Group 
Level, Ghent, Belgium. 
Info: <www.wafl2008.com>. 


IF YOUR GROUP IS 
HOLDING AN EVENT, 
please let us know— 
we'll be happy to announce 
it here, and we’ll be happy 
to send free samples of 


ANIMAL PEOPLE 


for your guests. 


In honor of the 
Prophet Isaiah, 
St. Martin De Porres, 
& Cesar Chavez. 
—Brien Comerford 
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CONGRAT 


Home 4 the Holidays 2006 resulted in more than 378,000 adoptions! 


Be a part of Home 4 the Holidays 2007 


CONSERVATIONISTS GIVE COVER FOR MAAURITIAN MONKEY SALES TO LABS 


PORT LEWIS, KUALA LUM- 
PUR, HANOI—Nearly 500 years after Dutch 
sailors are believed to imported the first 
macaques to Mauritius, claims of a need to 
control them as an alleged invasive species 
have become a front line of defense for the 
booming Mauritian macaque export industry— 
which captures some macaques from the wild, 
but breeds them in captivity to comply with 
U.S. and international laws that prohibit or 
restrict the use of wild-caught animals in labs. 

Six Mauritian companies export 
macaques. The largest may be Noveprim, 
founded in 1980. “Monkeys are not indige- 
nous to Mauritius,” emphasized Noveprim 
chief executive Gerald de Senneville in an 
October 2007 interview by Nasseem 
Ackbarally of the Inter Press Service, based 
in Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Ackbarally found quick agreement 
from Mauritian Wildlife Foundation executive 
director Jacques Julienne and conservation 
manager Vikash Tattayah. 

“The monkeys are a nuisance from a 
conservation point of view,” said Julienne. 
“They eat birds’ eggs, kill small and adult 
birds alike, and attack indigenous plants.” 


His report came as protest rose in 
Malaysia over the June 2007 declaration of 
national resources and environment minister 
Seri Azmi Khalid that his office had relaxed a 
23-year-old ban on exporting long-tailed 
macaques, specifically to supply laboratories 
and Chinese live markets. Khalid claimed that 
the macaques to be exported would be cap- 
tured from the urban population of about 
258,000, rather than the wild population of 
about 484,000. 

“These poor primates will be des- 
tined for the cooking pot and be subjected to 
horrendous suffering in laboratories,” objected 
vice chair M. Kula Segaran of the opposition 
Democratic Action Party, in a statement to 
Agence France-Presse. 

“Segaran said that Azmi should 
make clear who would profit financially from 
the export of macaques, and say whether it 
had considered sterilization or humane 
culling” to reduce the macaque population, 
AFP reported. 

The Malaysian Animal Rights & 
Welfare Society on October 19, 2007 asked 
the national Anti-Corruption Agency to inves- 
tigate Khalid and former Department of 


Wildlife & National Parks director general 
Musa Nordin. 

“In July, the Animal Rights & 
Welfare Society submitted a memorandum to 
Khalid demanding the reinstatement of the ban 
and a halt on all pending macaque shipments,” 
reported Bede Hong of the online political 
news web site Malaysiakini. “They also 
lodged a police report against Azmi and min- 
istry officials for [allegedly] violating the 1972 
Protection of Wildlife Act. The police for- 
warded the case to the ACA last month, say- 
ing it has elements of abuse of power.” 

Musa Nordin admitted to the 
Malaysia Star in September 2007 that he is 
“indirectly involved” in the monkey traffic. 

“We have information that the deci- 
sion to export the monkeys was made when 
Musa Nordin was still the director general [of 
Wildlife & National Parks],” alleged Animal 
Rights & Welfare Society chair N. Surendran. 
“We have information that there is a connec- 
tion with the company. He has close contacts 
with the Department of Wildlife. Clearly there 
was some hanky panky going on there with 
elements of corruption,” Surendran told 
Malaysiakini. 


Circumstantial evidence suggests 
that many of the wild-caught macaques who 
are supposedly sold to China to be eaten are 
instead becoming breeders or being sold to 
labs as allegedly captive bred. 

Of note are that relatively few mon- 
keys are seen in live markets, as the Chinese 
government has moved since the Sudden 
Acute Respiratory Syndrome outbreaks of 
2002-2003 to suppress commerce in wild- 
caught mammals, while some laboratory mon- 
key exporting companies have grown much 
more rapidly than the birth rates of their mon- 
key troupes appear to account for. 

An instance of suspect trafficking 
was intercepted in northern Vietnam on 
September 17, 2007. Police in Quang Ninh 
province confiscated 91 longtailed macaques 
from a truck heading toward the Chinese bor- 
der, police spokesperson Cao Manh Hai told 
Associated Press. 

“Sixteen of the animals were dead 
and the rest were very weak when the police 
found them,” Associated Press reported. 

Cao Manh Hai said the surviving 
macaques were being looked after at a local 


Added Tattayah, 
“Endangered species like the 
pink pigeon, the echo para- 
keet and even the Mauritian 
kestrel are regular monkey 
victims. Their impact on our 
forests is disastrous.” 

The Mauritian Nat- 
ional Parks & Conservation 
Fund collects an export tax of 
$70 per monkey. 

The conservation 
argument, if globally persua- 
sive, could buy Mauritius 
and other island nations that 
export non-native monkeys a 
political edge in competition 
with nations that sell native 
monkey species to labs. 

The conservation 
argument joins the older argu- 
ment for macaque export as 
pest control, voiced to Ack- 
barally by Mauritius Agri- 
cultural Marketing Cooperat- 
ive Federation chief Tunaz 
Rampall. Macaques “eat 
around 20% of our produc- 
tion, thieves take 10% and 
15% are destroyed by insects 
and vermin,” Rampall said. 

But both the con- 
servation and pest control 
arguments are undercut by the 
modus operandi of the mon- 
key exporters. 

“Breeding monkeys 
are captured between Septem- 
ber and December, when 
food is rare in the wild,” 
wrote Ackbarally. “The cap- 
tured animals are checked for 
diseases such as tuberculosis. 
If found fit for breeding, they 
are kept in quarantine. Eight 
to twelve months later, they 
give birth. Two years later, 
the small monkeys are quar- 
antined, checked for diseases 
and then exported.” 

The captures leave 
more food for the macaques 
who escape capture, who 
then are able to birth and raise 
more young the next year. 
Rather than lastingly reducing 
the population, the captures 
amount to “sustainable yield” 
cropping. 

Mauritius exports 
about 10,000 monkeys from 
the island to the U.S., 
Britain, and Japan, generat- 
ing foreign exchange revenue 
of more than $20 million a 
year, Mauritian agro-industry 
minister Arvin Boolell told 
Ackbarally. 


What’s New 
at Primarily 
Primates? 


Just About 
Everything, 


rimarily Primates is North America's 

pioneering primate refuge. It was founded 

in 1978 and incorporated as a non-profit 
sanctuary in Bexar County, Texas. The refuge 
houses several hundred non-human animals, 
primarily monkeys, apes and prosimians. 

A court settlement in 2007 has made it possible 
to move ahead with new leadership. Priscilla Feral, 
appointed president, will help direct the future policy 
and administration of the sanctuary. Stephen Tello, 
who has worked with animals since 1986, was 
named the sanctuary's new executive director. 

With the help of workers, donors and 
supporters, new construction and renovations are 
evident everywhere. Nearing completion are new 
living spaces for nine chimpanzees; just one of 
many important projects 
initiated with the new 
leadership. 

The first priorities for 
Priscilla and Stephen are 
to assure the health and 
safety of the animals and 
workers, and to move 
forward on construction 
projects to redesign new 
spaces and sleeping 
areas for refuge animals 
and to expand exercise 


A ring-tailed lemur at Primarily Primates 


conservation center. 


Hope and at Primaniy Pama - 
and recreational equip- ee el] 
ment for the apes and @ 
monkeys. re é 
The goals under the i 
new management are to 
make this sanctuary a 
model of excellence for 


refuges worldwide. 


Kinch at Primanily Prima tes 
ee eee ee eee ee ee ee 
| L] Yes! | want to help. | 

Enclosed is my donation of $ 
CO Gheck or money order payable to Primarily Primates enclosed ] 
Gharge my O MasterGard C1 Visa ] 


ACCOUNT NUMBER EXP. DATE 


SIGNATURE 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY # STATE # ZIP AP 
Primarily Primates, Inc. 

P.O. Box 207 ¢ San Antonio, TX 78291-0207 

Phone: 830-755-4616 ¢ www.primarilyprimates.org 
Ts LL 
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ers try to close borders 


CHICAGO, SAN ANTONIO, 
WASHINGTON D.C.—-A September 21, 
2007 ruling by a three-judge panel of the U.S. 
Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals appeared to 
end horse slaughter within the U.S., pending 
further appeals by plaintiff Cavel International. 

Immediate effects of the ruling, 
upholding a May 2007 Illinois law prohibiting 
the slaughter of horses for human consump- 
tion, were to increase exports of horses to 
slaughter in Mexico and Canada, and to 
redouble efforts by the Humane Society of the 
U.S. to ban the exports. 

“States have a legitimate interest in 
prolonging the lives of animals that their popu- 
lation happens to like,” the three-judge panel 
opined. “They can ban bullfights and cock- 
fights and the abuse and neglect of animals.” 

HSUS at a Capitol Hill press confer- 
ence on October 4, 2007 used recent video of 
horse transportation and slaughter in Mexico to 
boost the American Horse Slaughter 
Prevention Act, introduced by Senator Mary 
Landrieu (D-Louisiana) and Representative 
Jan Schakowsky (D-IIlinois). 

“Tf enacted, this law would prohibit 
the export of American horses for slaughter,” 
explained HSUS vice president of government 
affairs Nancy Perry. “Additionally, it would 
impose a federal prohibition against any 
resumption of domestic horse slaughter.” 

The film showed horses being 


Members receive: 


stabbed to death by a method resembling the 
dispatch of a bull by a bullfighter. The method 
typically requires stabbing the animal multiple 
times to sever the spinal cord, and the animals 
tend to die slowly. 

The Senate version of the American 
Horse Slaughter Prevention Act had 32 co- 
sponsors, while the House version had 172. A 
similar bill cleared the House in 2006, but was 
not considered by the Senate. 

“So far this year,” San Antonio 
Express-News reporter Lisa Sandberg wrote on 
October 21, 2007, “some 55,000 horses have 
been shipped to Mexico and Canada and 
butchered in plants there.” 

Exports to Mexico were reportedly 
up 370%, and exports to Canada were up 
23%. “Overall, though,” Sandberg said, 
“15,000 fewer American horses have been 
killed compared with the same time last year. 

“If American horses were protected 
from slaughter,” Sandberg added, “it’s hard 
to say if there would be enough safe havens for 
unwanted ones. More than 140,000 American 
horses were turned into horsemeat last year, 
according to government figures, about 1.5 
percent of the 9.2 million horses the American 
Horse Council estimates are in the U.S.” 

This appears to be about seven times 
the total capacity of all of the horse sanctuaries 
in the U.S., including those operated by the 
Bureau of Land Management to hold mustangs 


Let us help you help them. 


For 130 years, the strength of American Humane has been its membership. This powerful 
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removed from federally owned grazing land in 
accordance with the 1971 Wild And Free 
Ranging Horse and Burro Protection Act. 

The American Veterinary Medical 
Association and American Association of 
Equine Practitioners “correctly predicted that 
horses would suffer more if U.S. operations 
closed and traders simply outsourced the job,” 
Sandberg wrote. 

“The AVMA does not support horse 
slaughter,” AWMA governmental relations 
division director Mark Lutschaunig said in a 
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Bureau of Land Management mustang colts at Pyramid Lake, Nevada. (Kim Bartlett) 


prepared statement. “Ideally, we would have 
the infrastructure in this country to adequately 
feed and care for all horses. But the sad reality 
is that we have a number of horses that, for 
whatever reason, are unwanted. Transporting 
them under USDA supervision to USDA-regu- 
lated facilities where they are humanely eutha- 
nized is a much better option than neglect, 
starvation, or an inhumane death in Mexico.” 

“Factors including a drought that 
brought hay shortages, the closing of horse 
slaughterhouses, a downturn in the economy, 
and equine inspectors 
spread too thin has result- 
ed in a rise in incidences 
of horse abuse and neglect 
across the state of Geor- 
gia,” wrote Jane Cone of 
the Tifton Gazette on 
September 22—but hers 
was the only report ANI 
MAL PEOPLE has seen 
since the last U.S. horse 
slaughterhouses were 
closed to assert that horse 
neglect is up. Otherwise, 
the number of horses 
involved in neglect cases 
appears to be consistent 
with most recent years. 

“T would say we 
have a slight increase in 
cases where people are 
not properly taking care of 
their horses,” Georgia 
Department of Agriculture 
commissioner Tommy 
Irvin told Cone. 

Tufts University 
animal behavior clinic 
director Nicholas Dodman 
“hopes to convince veteri- 
narians to provide free or 
low-cost euthanasia at 
designated sites around 
the country,” Sandberg 
reported, “to ease the 
financial burden on own- 
ers who otherwise would 
sell old or unwanted hors- 
es to a ‘killer buyer.’ Last 
year, Dodman helped 
found Veterinarians for 
Equine Welfare, but the 
group has accomplished 
little more than set up a 
web site. He said it is 
stymied by lack of fund- 
ing.” 

“We want to do 
mass e-mails and a mass 
letter writing campaign,” 
Dodson said, “but we 
don’t have addresses or e- 


mails.” 
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The image of pigeon flying takes a tumble 


PORTLAND, Oregon—-Portland U.S. District 
Judge Ancer Haggerty on October 11, 2007 sentenced pigeon 
flyers Peter Kaufman and Ivan Hanchett to each pay a $2,000 
fine plus $2,000 more to the Endangered Species Justice Fund 
at the Oregon Zoo, for illegally killing an unknown number of 
birds of prey. 

Kaufman and Hanchett were also barred from any 
involvement with the roller pigeon fancy, hunting, and fishing 
during a year on probation, during which they must each do 
120 hours of community service. 

The sentences were far lighter than the fines of 
$10,000 apiece sought by the prosecution, and less even than 
the $7,500 fine proposed by one of the defense attornies, 
objected Audubon Society of Portland conservation director 
Bob Salinger. Salinger, Portland mayor Tom Potter, and 
Portland Metro Council president David Bragdon had all called 
for the stiffest possible penalties. 

“Sallinger is talking with Oregon’s congressional del- 
egation about amending the Migratory Bird Treaty Act so that 
intentional, wanton killing of protected birds could be treated 
as felonies,” wrote Michael Milstein of The Oregonian 

A third defendant, Mitchell Reed of Mount Angel, 
Oregon, also pleaded guilty, but has yet to be sentenced. Two 
other Oregon men face related charges. 

“Kaufman and Hanchett were leaders of the 
Northwest Roller Jockeys,” reported Milstein. “Roller pigeons 
carry a genetic trait that causes them to suddenly stop flying 
and tumble through the air before righting themselves. That 
attracts hawks and other raptors to prey on the pigeons. 

“Undercover agents investigating the men and visit- 
ing their homes saw traps designed to catch and kill hawks and 
other migratory birds,” Milstein continued. “When Hanchett 
introduced Kaufman to the agents, he said Kaufman had killed 
30 hawks within 45 days, according to court documents.” 

The 14-month investigation that led to the arrest of 
the five men began after an anonymous web poster claiming to 
be a pigeon flyer said he “laughed and laughed” after someone 
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shot several peregrine falcons who had been rehabilitated and 
returned to the wild by the Audubon Society of Portland. 

“Seven Californians and a Texan have also been 
charged in the case,” Milstein reported earlier. The 
Californians are believed to have killed 1,000 to 2,000 hawks 
and falcons per year, Milstein said. 

The Oregon men, Milstein added, “held positions in 
a national group called the National Birmingham Roller Club, 
according to court documents.” 

A lengthy statement posted at the National 
Birmingham Roller Club web site on May 28, 2007 asserted 
that the club “in no way endorses or supports any activity that 
would cause stress, injury, or death to any bird of prey. If it 
should eventually be proven that any members of the NBRC 
have been found to have engaged in such activity,” the site 
continued, “we state emphatically that such behavior was not 
with the consent, knowledge, or approval of the NBRC.” 

The statement went on to attack comments about the 
case by U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service spokespersons; denied 
that roller pigeons have a genetic defect, without mentioning 
what purpose their rolling behavior might have evolved to 
serve; and complained that the Fish & Wildlife Service has not 
helped roller pigeon fanciers to respond to predation by 
Cooper’s hawks and red-tailed hawks. 

“Our government regularly assists ranchers when 
their livestock are predated by wolves, coyotes, cougars and 
bears,” the NBRC said. “However...our pleas for assistance 
are met with silence.” 

The Oregon case is only one of many incidents which 
threaten to transform the once benign image of pigeon flying. 

“In Northern Ireland last year,” Independent Ireland 
correspondent David McKittrick recalled in August 2007, “a 
‘hit man’ with a sniper’s rifle shot dozens of peregrine falcons 
in the Mourne Mountains of County Down. His motivation was 
said to be to kill falcons preying on valuable racing pigeons as 
they flew through the Mournes.” 

“Pigeon trainers say that an increasing number of 
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Pigeon rescued by the Blue Cross of India. (Kim Bartlett) 


altercations over captured birds, incidents of coop robbing— 
and even a rumored murder over a pigeon—have given their 
hobby a bad name,” wrote New York Times correspondent 
Hassan M. Fattah from Amman, Jordan, in May 2007. 

“There is a growing number of troublemakers getting 
involved in this sport,” pigeon store owner Wahib Abdelaziz 
Mahdi told Fattah, after more than 50 years of involvement in 
pigeon flying. “It used to be that the rules were clean and that 
people of all economic abilities were involved,” Mahdi insist- 
ed, “but a few have begun to spoil it.” 

Recreational pigeon flying appears to have started 
centuries before homing pigeons were used to deliver messages, 
at a time when pigeons were kept mainly for meat—but flyers 
spared their best and most colorful pigeons, at times attracting 
ridicule for their interest in 
the birds. 

The rules and 
customs of modern com- 
petitive pigeon flying 
developed parallel to the 
rise of pigeons as a com- 
munication medium so reli- 
able that pigeon couriers 
enabled the rise of the 
Reuters news syndicate. 

Telegraphy, tele- 
phones, radio, and eventu- 
ally online communications 
gradually replaced working 
pigeons, though the armies 
of Switzerland, India, and 
several other nations kept 
signal corps pigeons until 
well into the online era. 

As “geeks” in the 
computer-using sense of 
the term moved from 
pigeon-flying into electron- 
ic communication, “geeks” 
in the earlier sense of the 
word, meaning someone 
who shows off by killing 
animals, appear to have 
become more aggressively 
involved. 

Unclear, howev- 
er, is whether pigeon flying 
has actually become more 
violent and less ethical in 
recent years, or whether 
societal attitudes have sim- 
ply changed. Gambling on 
pigeon races and trying to 
lure away other flyers’ 
birds have always been 
ubiquitous, with potential 
for starting disputes. 

Killing birds of 
prey, until recent decades, 
when rare species gained 
legal protection, was often 
praised for helping to pro- 
tect barnyard poultry. But 
since birds of prey were 
routinely killed by farmers 
and gamekeepers, and 
were depleted by food 
chain build-ups of the 
insecticide DDT, pigeon 
flyers may not have felt as 
threatened by predators. 

U.S. pigeon fly- 
ing literature from the mid- 
20th century indicates that 
bird-shooting hunters 
rather than birds of prey 
were seen as the chief men- 
ace to racing flocks, before 
limited shooting seasons 
enabled flyers to schedule 
events at times when there 
was no legal bird shooting. 
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28 dolphins captured off the Solomon Islands are flown to new swim-with facility in Dubai 


DUBAI, U.A.E.— Twenty-eight dolphins captured 
in July 2007 off the Solomon Islands “are definitely coming to 
Dubai and will all go to one place, the Atlantis Palm Dubai,” a 
Dubai representive of the Convention on International Trade in 
Endangered Species told Emmanuelle Landais of Gulf News 
two days before the flight. 

But even though the transaction was extensively cov- 
ered for The Independent news services and Associated Press 
by Solomon Islands correspondent George Herming, a Kerzner 
International spokesperson insisted to Landais that, “We can- 
not disclose information about where we acquire our dolphins 
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or details of the transport at this time as a matter of security.” 

Former Vancouver Aquarium trainer Christopher 
Porter and Solomon Islands Marine Mammal Education Centre 
director Robert Satu reportedly negotiated the deal for about 
$30,000 per dolphin—but Satu also “would not reveal the iden- 
tity of the importer or the price paid,” Herming wrote, and 
guards on October 11 chased away a camera crew who tried to 
videotape the dolphins’ departure. 

“The Solomon Islands banned the export of live dol- 
phins after the outcry over a consignment of 28 bottlenose dol- 
phins sent to an aquatic park in Mexico in 2003,” Herming 
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recalled. “At least nine died, according to the San Francisco- 
based Earth Island Institute. But Satu claimed the ban was ille- 
gal and won a court ruling allowing the exports. In August 
2007, fisheries minister Nollen Leni said this would encourage 
the capture and sale of up to 100 bottlenose dolphins a year.” 

Earth Island Institute Pacific director Lawrence 
Makili unsuccessfully sued to try to stop the sales. 

One day before the dolphins were flown to Dubai, 
Herming reported, “The carcasses of three bottlenose dolphins 
including a calf were found dumped” near the exporters’ hold- 
ing pen. Satu denied any knowledge of the incident. 


Legal path clear 
in California to 


ban declawing 
(from page 1) 


Legal researchers will find 
the case archived as California 
Veterinary Medical Association vs. 
West Hollywood, S154899. 

As the West Hollywood 
case moved through the court sys- 
tem, the California legislature in 
September 2004 prohibited declaw- 
ing lions and tigers, largely to dis- 
courage private citizens from keep- 
ing them as pets. The bill was intro- 
duced by Assemblyman Paul Koretz 
(D-West Hollywood). 

In September 2006, the 
USDA reinterpreted the U.S. federal 
Animal Welfare Act to hold that 
declawing and defanging captive 
carnivores and primates is “no 
longer considered to be acceptable 
when performed solely for handling 
or husbandry purposes,” because 
these procedures “can cause consid- 
erable pain and discomfort to the 
animal and may result in chronic 
health problems.” 

The USDA banned de- 
clawing carnivores and primates four 
years after Paw Project founder 
Jennifer Conrad, DVM presented 
findings against declawing to the 
2002 annual conference of the 
American Association of Zoo 
Veterinarians. The American Veter- 
inary Medical Association, in con- 
trast to the usual veterinary position 
on declawing pet cats, opposed 
declawing other carnivores and pri- 
mates in a 2004 position statement 
authored by then-Toledo Zoo veteri- 
narian Timothy Reichard. 

On July 11, 2007 the U.S. 
House of Representatives by unani- 
mous voice vote passed a resolution 
by Representative Marcy Kaptur (D- 
Ohio) which directed employees of 
the federal Department of Housing 
& Urban Development to quit telling 
residents and would-be residents of 
public housing that they must have 
their cats declawed. 

Summarized Humane 
Society of the U.S. spokesperson 
Heather Sullivan, “Over the years, 
distraught citizens have reported that 
forced mutilation of their cats was 
required for them to live in housing 
subsidized by HUD. Official HUD 
rules require no such thing, but 
some agency authorities took it upon 
themselves to order that cats must be 
declawed—an extremely painful and 
wholly unnecessary procedure.” 
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Buffalo Field Campaign director enters 2007-2008 bison migration season on probation 


BOZEMAN--Buffalo Field Campaign director 
Daniel Brister, 37, was fined $585 and put on six months of 
probation on October 10, 2007, after a six-member jury con- 
victed him of obstructing a peace officer, in an incident which 
ended in Brister receiving three staples at the Bozeman 
Deaconess Hospital to close a scalp wound. 

Brister was arrested near West Yellowstone, 
Montana, on May 9, 2007, while videotaping law enforce- 
ment officers who were hazing about 300 bison back into 
Yellowstone National Park. 

A Buffalo Field Campaign press release issued soon 
afterward said the incident began when volunteer Peter David 
Bogusko urged Montana Highway Patrol officer Shane Cox to 
close Highway 191 before the herd stampeded across it. 
Bogusko was apparently unaware that the U.S. Forest Service 
had already closed the highway. Cox ordered Bogusko to leave 
the area. When Bogusko allegedly tried to go a different direc- 
tion, Cox arrested him. Bogusko then allegedly kicked out a 
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side window of Cox’s patrol car, and was charged with felony 
criminal mischief. 

“I heard Peter screaming,” Brister told Bozeman 
Chronicle staff writer Scott McMillion. Brister went to investi- 
gate, and when Cox ordered him away, stood behind the patrol 
car. “The next thing I knew,” Brister told McMillion, “my 
face was in the ground. He tackled me from behind.” 

According to Montana Highway Patrol captain Tom 
Butler, Brister “was assisted to the ground, handcuffed, and 
placed in the patrol car.” 

Evidence about Brister’s arrest and injury was 
excluded from his trial. Brister appealed the verdict, and said 
he is also considering filing a lawsuit against the Montana 
Highway Patrol. 

Cox, a 2001 graduate of the Montana Highway 
Patrol Recruit Training Academy, has left the highway patrol. 

The Yellowstone bison and elk herds have long been 
afflicted with endemic brucellosis, a disease which causes mis- 
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carriages and stillbirths. Bison entering Montana from 
Yellowstone are killed to avoid the possibility—which has 
never actually occurred—that they might transmit brucellosis to 
domestic cattle. Bison and cattle are both bovines; elk are not, 
and therefore the risk of transmission from elk to cattle is 
believed to be less. 

If brucellosis appears in cattle, federal law requires 
that all cattle transported out of the state where it occurs must 
be tested at the ranchers’ expense until the disease is eradicated. 

At the end of July 2007, the Montana Department of 
Fish, Parks, & Wildlife reportedly reached an agreement in 
principle with the Church Universal & Triumphant to allow 
bison to cross the church-owned Royal Teton Ranch to reach 
2,000 acres in the Gallatin National Forest, where they would 
be safely on federal land. The deal would require the federal 
government to lease the Royal Teton grazing rights. 

Brucellosis occurred in May 2007 in seven cows on a 
ranch in Emigrant, just north of the Royal Teton Ranch. The 
source was believed to have been cattle imported 
from out of state. About 600 cattle from the 
Emigrant herd were killed to keep Montana offi- 
cially brucellosis-free. 

A record 1,003 bison were killed after 
entering Montana during the winter of 2005-2006, 
but only two were killed in 2006-2007, beyond the 
31 who were reported shot by hunters. About 
7,000 hunters applied for the 140 licenses issued to 
hunt bison in Montana during the 2006-2007 sea- 
son. Only 44 licenses have been offered for the 
winter of 2007-2008, but as many as 100 more 
may be offered if larger numbers of bison than 
usual leave Yellowstone. 

Bison are also hunted on the National 
Elk Refuge, south of Yellowstone, near Jackson 
Hole, Wyoming. The recent annual toll has been 
around 140-150, but a new regional elk and bison 
management plan calls for reducing the bison pop- 
ulation to about 500, from the present 1,200, by 
increasing the hunting quota to 300. 

The Yellowstone bison herd has recov- 
ered to about 4,700, Yellowstone chief of natural 
resources Glenn Plumb announced on October 14, 
2007. This is 30% more bison than Yellowstone 
had a year ago and just 200 below the highest 
count ever, recorded in October 2005. 
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Why did the Central Bureau of Investigation raid the Animal Welfare Board of India? 


CHENNAI, MUMBAI, MY- 
SORE, DELHI, THIRUVANATHAPU- 
RAM— Ore of the noisiest and farthest-reach- 
ing scandals in the often controversial 47-year 
history of the Animal Welfare Board of India 
may prove to be less about corruption and 
bribery, when the Central Bureau of 
Investigation concludes months of digging, 
than about pursuit of mostly symbolic tribute 
by some AWBI appointees, and redress of 
injured pride by some who have been rebuked. 

Disputes over the allocation of grant 
money, partisan politics, and enforcement of 
laws governing livestock transportation and 
slaughter have become involved. 

Yet—from statements and copies of 
inside correspondence obtained by ANIMAL 
PEOPLE-—-pursuit of public stature and 
vengeance for past frustrations and humilia- 
tions appears to have most visibly motivated 
the persons whose charges instigated CBI raids 
on several animal welfare organizations, the 
homes of their officers, and the Animal 
Welfare Board of India offices in Chennai. 

Some of the instigators—or persons 
who claim to be instigators—are seething over 
having been berated or denounced by People 
for Animals founder, former cabinet minister 
for animal welfare, member of Parliament, 
and longtime Animal Welfare Board member 
Maneka Gandhi, who has notoriously little 
patience with vanity and self-aggrandizement. 
Yet none of the allegations investigated by the 
CBI directly involve Maneka Gandhi, or any 
organization she heads. 

Some complainants have disputes 
with other ranking AWBI members, who are 
not aligned with Maneka Gandhi. And the 


allegations forwarded to the CBI appear to 
have been hurled not as a conspiracy so much 
as a matter of complainants with a variety of 
only casually related grievances suddenly per- 
ceiving a chance to pursue them. 

Along the way, some complainants 
hit each other. For every person who joined 
in the attack, mostly through electronic media, 
several others who have had public conflicts 
with Maneka Gandhi and other targets of the 
CBI raids e-mailed to ANIMAL PEOPLE to 
distance themselves from the whole affair. 

Caught in the middle, with the 
membership of the Animal Welfare Board and 
his own position due for reappointment, is 
Animal Welfare Board president R.M. Kharb, 
a retired general who decades ago was veteri- 
narian to both Sonia Gandhi and Maneka 
Gandhi. Both married sons of former prime 
minister Indira Gandhi. 

Sonia and Maneka Gandhi, each 
widowed long ago, were reputedly never 
friends even when both lived in Indira 
Gandhi's household. 

Sonia Gandhi is now president of the 
Indian National Congress, leader of the 
Congress Party, and chair of the United 
Progressive Alliance, the governing Parlia- 
mentary coalition. 

Maneka Gandhi, a member of the 
Bharatija Janata Party, was the dominant fig- 
ure within the Animal Welfare Board while the 
BJP headed the Parliamentary majority. 

Kharb was named to head the 
Animal Welfare Board after the UPA dis- 
placed the BJP. Though the Animal Welfare 
Board is nominally non-partisan, political 
patronage has often figured in the board com- 


Why Best Friends bought Dogwood Kennels 


BYRNES CHAPEL, Virginia—— 
The Best Friends Animal Society surprised 
dog breeder Ivan Schmucker Jr. and quite a 
few other people on October 12, 2007 by 
using an undercover intermediary to buy 
Schmucker’s Dogwood Kennels inventory of 
178 dogs, including newborn puppies. 

Started without required county per- 
mits, Dogwood Kennels became intensely 
controversial after a March 21, 2007 fire 
killed 167 dogs. Best Friends organized local 
opposition to Schmucker’s attempts to get the 
necessary permits and rebuild the business 
with about 100 dogs who survived the fire. 

“Fairly often, we get requests from 
folks who want us to help ‘rescue’ animals 
from puppy mills by buying the animals. Our 
policy has always been to advise against it,” 
Best Friends chief executive officer Paul Berry 
told ANIMAL PEOPLE. “This situation was 
different. Schmucker tried to get back into the 
business in other counties, but we followed 
him everywhere he tried to relocate, and edu- 
cated officials to ensure that he failed each 
time.” Eventually, “he declared he was get- 
ting out of the business, and added he would 
‘rather sell the dogs at auction than see them 
go to animal rescuers.’ At that point, we 
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Christine Townend retires 


“T have retired as a trustee of Help 
In Suffering after 17 years of almost full-time 
voluntary work,” Christine Townend e- 
mailed to ANIMAL PEOPLE on October 22, 
2007. “Jack Reece,” the Help In Suffering 
senior veterinarian, “will take over as a trustee 
in my place.” Townend and Animal 
Liberation author Peter Singer cofounded the 
Australian animal rights group Animal 
Liberation, now Animals Australia, in 1978. 
Townend in 1992 succeeded founder Crystal 
Rogers as head trustee of the original Help In 
Suffering hospital and shelter in Jaipur, India, 
and later expanded the organization to run a 
second hospital in Darjeeling, in the 
Himalayan foothills. She received a lifetime 
achievement medal from the Winsome 
Constance Kindness Trust in 2006. 


decided to go the route we did. Given that we 
helped put him out of business, and given all 
those dogs had been through, it just seemed to 
us the ethical, responsible thing to do in this 
particular case.” Berry pledged that Best 
Friends will again intervene to stop Schmucker 
if he makes further efforts to get permits to 
return to dog breeding. 


Hawaii record dog attack verdict 
HONOLULU--A circuit court 
jury on October 12, 2007 awarded a Hawaii 
dog attack case record $850,000 to Keeton 
Manguso, age four, and his mother 
Veronica Tomooka, who were mauled at 
Kahala Beach on Mother’s Day 2005 by a 
Rottweiler belonging to Mariko Bereday. 
“The jury awarded Manguso's family 
$500,000 in punitive damages and $350,000 
in general damages. The award included 
$6,500 in medical bills,’ reported Hawaii 
Advertiser staff writer Gordon Y.K. Pang. 
“Bereday told reporters that photos taken of 
the boy's wounds were faked,” Pang added. 
“Bereday also said that she intends to 
appeal. During a separate criminal proceed- 
ing last year involving the incident and 
another attack involving a 4-year-old girl six 
days after the attack on Keeton, Bereday 
was sentenced to five days in jail and a 
$2,000 fine. The dog was ordered 
destroyed. The case is under appeal. The 
girl victim's family has also sued Bereday.” 


Recall bid for funding shelter 


Gwyn Foro, the only member of 
the Surprise City, Arizona town council who 
did not face recall in 2005, is now facing pos- 
sible recall for making two allocations of 
$10,000 to Maricopa County Animal Care & 
Control, which serves the community. Other 
councillors have already abolished the discre- 
tionary fund from which Foro made the allo- 
cations. Foro is daughter of Lynda Foro, 
founder of an organization called Doing 
Things For Animals, which presented the No 
Kill Conference series 1995-2001, and pub- 
lished a directory of no-kill shelters. Doing 
Things For Animals became a subsidiary of 
the North Shore Animal League America in 
2000, and was absorbed into the Pet Savers 
Foundation after Lynda Foro left in 2002. 


position. Under Kharb, the Animal Welfare 
Board delegated more responsibilities to UPA 
insiders, and reduced the prominence and 
influence of the People for Animals network, 
widely perceived as Maneka Gandhi’s support 
base, although the many chapters function 
almost completely autonomously. Some PfA 
chapters have alleged that promised grants 
from the Animal Welfare Board have been 
delayed by as much as two years, though 
ANIMAL PEOPLE found no consistent pat- 
tern in a poll of about 20 PfA organizations. 


S.K. Mittal 


Among the UPA supporters whom 
Kharb most trusted was Mysore businessman 
S.K. Mittal, a first-time Animal Welfare 
Board appointee with relatively little back- 
ground in animal welfare. Mittal was put in 
charge of AWBI business in the states of 
Kerala and Karnataka. When the Supreme 
Court of India asked the AWBI to inspect the 
slaughterhouses in Kerala and submit a report, 
in response to a lawsuit brought by vegetarian 
activist Laxmi Narain Modi, Mittal was dele- 
gated to do the inspections. 

Mittal visited 15 slaughterhouses in 
just four days. 

“On the 5th of January 2007 he start- 
ed his whirlwind inspection tour with heavy 
fanfare, press meetings, and police escort,” 
alleged veterinarian John “Jose” Yohanan, 
who complained about Mittal’s conduct to the 
Animal Welfare Board. “He claimed that he 
was the ‘Supreme Court Commission’ and 
asked for government guest houses, a govern- 
ment car, police guard and police escort. 
Animal Husbandry Department and local offi- 
cials were supposed to be at his beck and call.” 

Yohanan questioned whether Mittal 
actually did any serious inspecting, given the 
distances covered on his itinerary, the amount 
of time he spent in meetings and press confer- 
ences, and the many misspelled or misidenti- 
fied place names in Mittal’s report. 

Yohanan further questioned whether 
Mittal visited several slaughterhouses at all, 
claiming fellow veterinarians had not been 
able to confirm his presence. 

“The Mittal Commission Report 
opens with a color photo of the gentleman and 
a bombastic biography,” Yohanan wrote. A 
copy of the report forwarded by Mittal himself 
confirmed that the lengthy bio included— 
among other trivia—a list of prominent people 
whom Mittal said he had shaken hands with. 

The two-part report offers checklists 
of concerns about slaughterhouses, and brief 
descriptions of what Mittal saw. 

Ten times Mittal wrote, “Condition 
of slaughterhouse is very poor, unhygenic & 
violating all the norms. No separate enclo- 
sures for slaughtering. Waste management 
system is not proper. Destination of disposal 
of carcasses is not known. Illegal slaughter- 
houses found in the surroundings.” 

Five times Mittal wrote, “Since 
there is no registered slaughterhouse, illegal 
slaughtering flourishes. There was slaughter- 
ing of cattle also and were found selling beef. 
The cattle were slaughtered just in front of the 
stalls. Most of these stalls are in the heart of 
the city & in residential areas. Very ugly 
scene & no action initiated by the civic author- 
ities.” 

But the size and flamboyance of 
Mittal’s entourage—whom he named in an e- 
mail to ANIMAL PEOPLE—ensured that 
there were plenty of witnesses to his at least 
fleeting presence at each slaughterhouse. 
ANIMAL PEOPLE obtained confirmation of 
Mittal’s visits from independent witnesses. 

The entourage was necessary, Mittal 
asserted, because “At one place I went with- 
out escort and faced life attack and my car was 
totally smashed by miscreants.” 

Added Mittal, “How much time you 
feel that one has to spend in one slaughter- 
house visit? Thirty minutes, one hour.” 

Yohanan had further complaints. 

“A colleague of mine told me that 
the AWBI through their member S.K. Mittal 
allowed the Kakkur Cattle Race,” on February 


25, 2007, Yohanan wrote. The race, held for 
more than 120 years, has long been controver- 
sial for alleged abuse of cattle. 

“One of my fellow vets who was a 
dumb witness wrote me that it was only 
because of Mittal that the race took place,” 
Yohanon alleged. “At first Mittal asked for 
certificates [of health] from cattle owners and 
announced to the media that there would not 
be any race. Soon ex-minister T.M.Jacob, 
who is the patron of the race, sent someone to 
talk to him,” and the race began, despite a 
protest march by opponents. 

Video of the race affirmed Mittal’s 
presence, but did not show the award ceremo- 
ny, at which Yohanan alleged—from second- 
hand testimony—that Mittal was on the dais. 

Responded Mittal, “As AWBI mem- 
ber in charge of the Karnataka and Kerala 
Regional Sub Committee of AWBI, I received 
information that the Kakkur Cattle Race 
attracts hundreds of participants from different 
parts of Kerala and nearby states. Though 
there is no ban on cattle races, we do have cat- 
tle transportation rules. I informed the district 
administration, the SPCA Ernakulam, and 
Animal Husbandry Department officials, and 
went myself to initiate proper action if any vio- 
lation was noticed. 

“T.C. Jacob welcomed and requested 
me to address gathering,” Mittal said, “and 
he also appreciated the AWBI taking action.” 


Alligators 


Yohanan further asserted that, 
“S.K.Mittal made a visit to the Kerala capital,” 
Thiruvanathapuram, “on May 3,” after 
Maneka Gandhi visited to support the Animal 
Rights Kerala street dog sterilization program. 
The program had been interrupted by a dispute 
between ARK and the city over the municipal 
practice of killing dogs who have already been 
sterilized. According to Yohanan, Mittal 
approved of the Thiruvanathapuram practices 
and offered the city AWBI funding. 

“Mittal then went to the house of 
Mrs. Leila Latheef of People for Animals— 
Trivandrum, and went to the PfA shelter,” 
Yohanan wrote. “The shelter was already 
inspected by Mittal himself earlier, and later 
by the vice chairman of the Animal Welfare 
Board. He called the vice chairman a criminal 
and accused him of receiving favors. He asked 
Mrs. Latheef to meet him personally in his 
room after 8 p.m. with the utilization certifi- 
cate, which she refused to do.” 

Latheef also complained to the 
AWBI about Mittal’s visit. 

“He was very rude to us when he 
inspected us and we sent a written complaint 
against him,” Latheef affirmed to ANIMAL 
PEOPLE, accusing Mittal of “conspiring 
with the city to demoralise PfA.” 

E-mailed Mittal, “All the allegations 
were found baseless and without any truth. 
Now the [Animal Welfare] Board has decided 
that if any allegations against members are 
lodged and found false, the board will take 
legal action against the alligator [sic].” 

Mittal later corrected his phrasing, 
after ANIMAL PEOPLE noted the error, but 
added that the people accusing him and the 
editor of ANIMAL PEOPLE are “worse than 
alligators.” 

The next allegations against mem- 
bers of the AWBI appear to have come from 
Mittal himself. 

“In July 2007 the Central Bureau of 
Investigation raided the office of the AWBI on 
a complaint filed by Mittal,” an AWBI mem- 
ber told ANIMAL PEOPLE, “and took away 
files. The secretary kept this matter hidden on 
the instructions of Mittal.” 

Copies of the CBI report about the 
July raid show no indication that any wrongdo- 
ing was found. ANIMAL PEOPLE also 
obtained copies of police receipts showing that 
some Animal Welfare Board documents were 
seized even earlier, in mid-June. 

The CBI investigation became public 
knowledge after a second series of raids began 
on September 28, 2007, hitting the Blue 
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Cross of India head office in Chennai and the 
Chennai homes of three Animal Welfare 
Board senior officials. 

New Indian Express writer K. 
Praveen Kumar alleged on September 29, 
2007, citing an unnamed “senior CBI offi- 
cial,” that “The CBI anti-corruption bureau 
reportedly unearthed a major grant misappro- 
priation scam,” and “suspects the involvement 
of’ the Blue Cross. 

But the only published reports about 
the raids at that point were by Kumar. 

And Blue Cross of India chief exec- 
utive Chinny Krishna, a past member of the 
Animal Welfare Board, had not been a mem- 
ber in three and a half years——-not within 
Kharb’s tenure as board president. 


Naresh Kadyan 


The Kumar articles were promptly 
posted to animal advocacy web sites around 
the world, with commentary by Naresh 
Kadyan of PfA-Haryana, and later by Mittal. 

Kadyan was once included in the 
national PfA network, but Maneka Gandhi 
broke off relations with him after he repeatedly 
accused others of corruption in which he him- 
self was later alleged to have been involved. 

Most prominently, police in Jhajjar 
on June 3, 2005 recovered two guns, ammu- 
nication, and the remains of two rabbits and a 
legally protected blackbuck from a car occu- 
pied by former Indian national cricket team 
captain Mansoor Ali Khan Pataudi and several 
of his friends. Notified of the find, Maneka 
Gandhi dispatched Kadyan to recover the 
blackbuck carcass and take it to the Delhi Zoo 
for forensic necropsy. 

On June 22, 2005 Narendra Kaushik 
of the Mumbai Mirror published Kadyan’s 
claim that Pataudi’s son, actor Saif Ali Khan, 
had tried to bribe him from giving testimony. 
Kaushik also published Khan’s denial. 

Unclear, inasmuch as Kadyan’s role 
in the case was only as a courier of evidence, 
and since the primary evidence had already 
been examined and documented by the Jhajjar 
police, was why bribing Kadyan—even if it 
had been done—might have had any effect on 
the outcome. 

But Kadyan has milked his part for 
considerable publicity, and has styled himself 
in updates about the Pataudi prosecution post- 
ed to the Asian Animal Protection Network as 
“Whistle blower of the poaching case.” 

More about the alleged bribery 
attempt surfaced from Puneet Nicholas Yadav 
of the Mumbai Daily News & Analysis on 
November 19, 2006. 

“Wildlife activist Naresh Kadyan, a 
witness in the case, wants to help Pataudi — 
but for a price,” Yadav wrote. Tipped that 
Kadyan was seeking fundraising help from 
Pataudi and Khan, Yadav posed as a go- 
between, and with the source of the tip, “met 
Kadyan,” Yadav recounted. 

“When asked how his withdrawal 
from the case would help Pataudi, Kadyan 
said, ‘I am the key witness. Once I withdraw, 
the case would fall apart.”, When asked about 
how it was possible for him to revert on his 
statement in court, given that he has been 
appearing in the case from the beginning, 
Kadyan said, ‘Everything can be bought. 
Leave that to me.’” 

Kadyan also admitted, according to 
Yadav, that he had never spoken to the mid- 
dleman he named in the alleged attempt by 
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Khan to bribe him, and that the man “was 
unnecessarily dragged into the case due to his 
proximity to Maneka Gandhi, whom Kadyan 
wanted to ‘destroy.’” 

“IT no longer work with Maneka 
since she is hogging publicity due to her work 
as a wildlife activist while I am not getting any 
benefit. Even I want name, fame and money. 
Why should Maneka walk away with all the 
credit?” Kadyan reportedly told Yadav. 

When Yadav identified himself and 
asked for comment, Kadyan said, “I do have 
a soft corner for Pataudi, given the fact that he 
has served the country. If Pataudi agrees to 
leave consuming non-vegetarian food and 
promises never to hunt animals again, my 
stand in the case may change.” 

Kadyan “dodged questions on what 
he meant by ‘changing his stand in the case,” 
Yadav wrote. 

On July 25, 2007, Kadyan e-mailed 
to news media, “I Naresh Kadyan here 
demand that PFA Trust managed by Maneka 
Gandhi also be placed under CBI net,” along 
with a list of PfA affiliates in which she is 
involved. 

On September 8, 2007, Kadyan 
widely forwarded a New Delhi Television 
report that “Bhavin Gathani, who claims to be 
Gandhi’s personal secretary, has been accused 
of collecting extortion money for slaughtering 
animals instead of saving them.” 

Maneka Gandhi, the NDTV report 
concluded, “told NDTV that Gathani had 
booked many butchers for cruelty to animals 
and that she had always supported him” when 
butchers and livestock transporters made false 
allegations about him to the police. 

Calling Gathani “an excellent and 
brave animal welfare worker,” based on his 
reputation and record of the past 10 years, 
Maneka Gandhi told ANIMAL PEOPLE that 
“Apart from the fact that I have never met him, 
I believe he was totally innocent, and I was 
proved right when the police arrested his 
accusers.” 

But the allegation directed at 
Gathani and amplified by NDTV and Kadyan 
turned out to have followed Kadyan himself 
for some time, along with an allegation that he 
had spent Animal Welfare Board of India 
funds to build a yoga center. 

ANIMAL PEOPLE was not able to 
establish just exactly who did what involving 
alleged bribes, butchering, and livestock 
transport. The Indian meat industry is so noto- 
riously corrupt that a recent federal affidavit 
asserts that only 71 of the 456 known slaugh- 
terhouses in India are in compliance with 
hygiene and pollution control standards. The 
affidavit was filed in connection with Laxmi 
Narain Modi’s most recent attempt to close 
illegal slaughterhouses, following the effort 
that produced Mittal’s inspection report. 

But ANIMAL PEOPLE confirmed 
that promoting yoga is among the incorporated 
purposes of PfA Haryana, and that yoga is 
prominent among the activities described at 
the PfA Haryana web site. 

“Mrs. Maneka Gandhi is not a sym- 
bol of animal rights movements in India,” 
Kadyan e-mailed in response to questions from 
ANIMAL PEOPLE. “She made baseless 
false allegations against me. If I got some 
informations then this is my duty to inform my 
friends & I am ready to face each & every 
thing as I am a iron man.” 


Gouhar Azeez 


The allegations triggering the 
September 27 CBI raids, however, appear to 
have come from Gouhar Azeez, the Muslim 
founder and president of an organization called 
Bharatiya Prani Mitra Sangh. 

Though Bharatiya Prani Mitra Sangh 
emphasizes cow protection, it addresses many 
animal issues. In 2003, after ANIMAL PEO- 
PLE sponsored a speaking tour of India by 
Gerardo Vicente, DVM, of the McKee 
Project in Costa Rica, Bharatiya Prani Mitra 
Sangh was among the first Indian groups to 
endorse the “no kill, no shelters” approach to 
sterilization and street dog control that has 
proved successful in Costa Rica. 

Aligned with Hindu and Jain social 
conservatives, Azeez had been perceived as a 
favorite of Maneka Gandhi. Her most promi- 
nent recent achievement was winning a 
December 2006 order from the Madras High 
Court against camel slaughter during the 2007 
Muslim “Feast of Atonement.” 

But only three days later the Madras 
High Court reversed itself and instead “direct- 
ed local health officials and Public Health 
Officers to certify the site/place of slaughter- 
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CHENNAI—The Central Bureau 
of Investigation raid on the Blue Cross of 
India came about two weeks after chief exec- 
utive Chinny Krishna prominently criticized a 
government plan to breach Ram Sethu, or 
Adam’s Bridge, an underwater rock forma- 
tion linking India to Sri Lanka. 

Krishna wondered after the 
September 28, 2007 raid whether the intense 
political controversy over breaching Ram 
Sethu might have been involved, but ANI- 
MAL PEOPLE found no hint that it was. 

Krishna pointed out, as many oth- 
ers have, that Ram Sethu helped to break the 
force of the December 2004 Indian Ocean 
tsunami. 

Promoted by the Congress Party, 
which presently heads the Indian federal gov- 
ernment, the breach would cut about 30 
hours and considerable fuel use from the itin- 
eraries of coastal cargo vessels. But it would 
also considerably alter the aquatic ecology of 
the strait between India and Sri Lanka, and 
would be considered an act of sacrilege by 
many Hindus. Controversy over the proposal 
reportedly could be a factor in forcing the 
Congress government to call early elections. 

Tradition holds that Ram Sethhu 
was built by the Lord Rama and his army of 
winged monkeys in Vedic times, en route to 
rescue Lord Rama’s wife from a Sri Lankan 
kidnapper, as related in the epic Ramayana. 

While Ram Sethu may have begun 


ing and check the health condition of the ani- 
mals,” reported The Hindu. 

More than nine months afterward, 
Azeez in an e-mail to Maneka Gandhi blamed 
the reversal on Animal Welfare Board vice 
chair Appaji Rao and the AWBI staff, several 
of whom had apparently voiced differences 
with Azeez over legal strategy. 

“They took a huge amount form the 
butchers and vacated the stay order. All those 
animals were killed,’ Azeez wrote. “When I 
complained to the chairman, Dr. Kharb, he 
promised that he would take stringent action 
against the culprits. But later nobody bothered 
about the cruelty inflicted to the animals.” 

Blue Cross of India chief executive 
Chinny Krishna questioned Rao at Maneka 
Gandhi’s request, but why Azeez imagined 
that the AWBI even could have influenced the 
High Court reversal was never clear. 

Meanwhile, Azeez on September 9, 
2007 wrote to Indian prime minister 
Manmohan Singh and Sonia Gandhi, urging 
that none of the sitting Animal Welfare Board 
be reappointed, “otherwise the entire govern- 
ment money will be looted.” 

Azeez continued with several para- 
graphs of allegations against Rao and former 
AWBI executive secretary R. Balasubraman- 
ian, but offered few specifics and no support- 
ing documentation. 

“All the funding to the board must 
be stopped immediately, and the ministry 
should take charge of the entire funding,” 
Azeez recommended. “Since this is only an 
advisory board they need not get involved in 
the distribution of funds. “ 

Azeez also suggested that “A senior 
account officer must be appointed or deputed 
preferably from New Delhi,” where R. 
Balasubramanian now works. 

Unlike most other Indian govern- 
ment agencies, the Animal Welfare Board has 
always been based in Chennai. 

Incoherant as the Azeez letter was, 
language parallel to it appeared in statements 
attributed to an anonymous CBI official by K. 
Praveen Kumar in his articles for the New 
Indian Express about the September 28 raids. 


Who was raided 


Chinny Krishna told ANIMAL 
PEOPLE that the raids, early on a Friday 
morning, hit the former home of R. Balasub- 
ramanian, the home of present AWBI secre- 
tary K. Ramaswamy, who has served the 
Animal Welfare Board in various capacities 
for about 30 years, and the home of AWBI 
member S. Ravindran. 

In addition, Krishna said, “A team 
of CBI people came to the Blue Cross and said 
that they wanted to see the files and papers 
pertaining to the grants we received from the 
Animal Welfare Board of India. During the 
six-hour search by five people,” Krishna 
recounted, “the only discrepancy they found 
was that a certificate given by Ambattur 
municipality for one quarter stated that over 
400 dogs had been spayed and vaccinated by 
the Blue Cross, whereas our chief veterinari- 
an Dr. T. P. Sekar certified only around 200 


as a chain of natural limestone shoals, as the 
Congress government contends, it has been 
above sea level at various times in recorded 
history, was historically the main avenue for 
migration of land animals from India to Sri 
Lanka, and there is archaeological evidence 
that it was reinforced at some point by a 
walled, paved causeway. 

Breaching Ram Sethu, discussed 
for decades, has been opposed by former 
federal environment minister and minister for 
animal welfare Maneka Gandhi throughout 
her political career. Mrs. Gandhi, who 
founded People for Animals in 1984, has 
long been closely allied with Chinny Krishna 
and the Blue Cross. 

Originally elected to the Indian 
Parliament as a member of the Congress 
Party, Mrs. Gandhi later served as an inde- 
pendent member, and is now a member of 
the Hindu nationalist Bharatiya Janata Party. 

The BJP fiercely opposes breaching 
Ram Sethu, and has regained political 
momentum from the issue after losing badly 
in the most recent Indian national election. 

Chinny Krishna’s comments about 
Ram Sethu may carry particular influence 
because of his prominence as one of the engi- 
neers of the Indian space program, which 
traces symbolic origin to Rama’s winged 
monkey army, and because his wife 
Nanditha Krishna is a prominent Hindu 
scholar and art historian. 


dogs in the totals we furnished to the Board. 

“It was pointed out that we gave a 
lesser number,” Krishna continued. “The CBI 
official wanted to know why, and I told him 
that this question should be directed at the 
Ambattur municipality.” 

While the Blue Cross claimed to 
have done fewer sterilizations than Ambattur 
said were done, K. Praveen Kumar on 
October 1, 2007 quoted his anonymous source 
as alleging that humane societies “conduct 
Animal Birth Control on limited numbers of 
dogs and then create documents to prove that 
they have done it on a larger number and col- 
lect extra money.” 

Continued Kumar, “According to 
highly placed sources in the CBI, they have 
got substantial evidence about the mis-utiliza- 
tion of Central Government grants by the 
majority” of participants in the national 
Animal Birth Control program. 

As well as echoing Azeez, the alle- 
gations echoed claims made by public officials 
in Bangalore and Hyderabad earlier in 2007, 
after several fatal attacks by dogs in areas not 
actually within the service radius of any ABC 
programs brought a hue-and-cry for disman- 
tling the local ABC programs and resuming 
killing dogs. 

Before the introduction of ABC, hir- 
ing dogcatchers was an important source of 
patronage jobs for office holders cultivating 
illiterate support. 

But despite the eagerness of some of 
the Bangalore and Hyderabad populists to put 
dog-killers back on the payroll, no misman- 
agement or misuse of funds by any of the 
Bangalore and Hyderabad nonprofit Animal 
Birth Control programs was ever documented. 

In the ten years since the Animal 
Birth Control approach became Indian national 
policy, significant corruption has been docu- 
mented only in ABC programs managed by 
municipal governments. 

Kumar’s anonymous CBI source 
acknowledged that any specific allegations 
would have to “be substantiated after valida- 
tion of documents.” 

No charges were immediately filed, 
or even mentioned as pending. 

Krishna characterized the New 
Indian Express coverage as “vague, unsub- 
stantiated, and irresponsible.” 

Said Krishna, “There have been 
allegations against the officials of the Animal 
Welfare Board of India that grant moneys are 
not being properly given. I was specifically 
told by a Mr. Krishnamurthy of the CBI that 
there were some corruption charges received 
against some board officials. 

“To be fair to the officials,” Krishna 
said, “they process the grants after the grants 
are approved by the Animal Welfare Board, 
which consists of 28 people. However, 
inspections are carried out by paid Board 
employees,” Krishna acknowledged. The 
inspectors’ recommendations help the Animal 
Welfare Board members in their deliberations 
about which projects to fund, in what 
amounts. Unlike the Animal Welfare Board 
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staff, the board members serve without pay. 

“Considering that a total of about $2 million U.S. is 
divided up among several hundred groups, there is not much 
to go around,” Krishna observed. 


Icebergs in India? 


“Fund mis-utilization by the Blue Cross is tip of an 
iceberg,” Kumar further quoted the anonymous alleged senior 
CBI official. “We have got enough material to show that many 
such organizations have been indulging in similar activities. 
Our Cochin unit officers raided the People for Animals office at 
Thiruvananthapuram,” for example, where supposedly “PfA 
members diverted the grant allocated for animal shelter con- 
struction and used it for their own house construction.” 

Thiruvanathapuram was formerly known as 
Trivandrum. 

“There have been raids on our trustees’ residences,” 
PfA-Trivandrum chief executive Leela Latheef acknowledged 
to ANIMAL PEOPLE. “We are being questioned every day 
by the CBI, and being unnecessarily harassed for even small 
administrative blunders.” 

At issue, Latheef said, is how PfA Trivandrum has 
used an Animal Welfare Board grant for shelter construction. 

“We were paid the shelter grant two years back and 
our shelter is nearing completion,” Latheef told ANIMAL 
PEOPLE “We will start operating it in its incomplete state 
because we are hard pressed for shelter space. We have not 
applied for Animal Birth Control funds,” Latheef said, 
“because we don’t want to apply before we get our hospital 
functional. But we are having some severe problems with the 
Animal Welfare Board,” Latheef admitted. “They inspected 
our shelter premises and then sent us a ‘show cause’ notice ask- 
ing us why we should not be penalized for violations in utiliz- 
ing the grant.” 


The alleged violations, Latheef said, are that “The 


shelter is located far from the city; according to the municipal 
records, there are not many dogs in the area; we have not 
signed a memo of understanding [to do Animal Birth Control] 
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with the city; and we don’t have valid building 
permits. 

“Our shelter is only 13 kilometers from 
the city, and is located in a quiet area because we 
do not want city people complaining about noise 
and other kinds of pollution,” Latheef explained. 
“The city’s own ABC program was stalled for 
about two years by people who did not want dogs 
in the veterinary center in the middle of the city.” 

The only dog counts done in the shelter 
vicinity, Latheef said, are of pets brought to the 
local veterinary hospital for treatment. No one has done a street 
dog census, but on average the Indian street dog population is 
two to three times the pet dog population when ABC programs 
begin, defining “pet” as any dog who is regularly fed by the 
same people. 

PfA-Trivandrum has not contracted to do ABC with 
the city of Thiruvanathapuram, Latheef said, because the pre- 
sent city administration has balked at working with humane 
organizations. 

The first ABC program in the city, begun in 2003 by 
Animal Rights Kerala, in September 2006 trained 25 dogcatch- 
ers to assist a municipal ABC program that never got started. 
Instead, the dogcatchers “used all the information we had 
given them to go out and kill all the dogs in Thiruvanatha- 
puram and surrounding areas, including our sterilized dogs,” 
alleged ARK founder Avis Lyons. 

When Lyons tried to intervene against a round-up of 
sterilized dogs in February 2007, she was charged with assault. 

Paid per dog caught, the catchers subsequently hired 
themselves out to catch and kill dogs in other cities. 

“We have not been given any clarification by the 
Animal Welfare Board regarding how our building permits are 
deficient,” Latheef told ANIMAL PEOPLE. “We have writ- 
ten many letters and reminders in response to their ‘show 
cause’ notices, but have not received even one reply. 

“Another allegation against us,” Latheef added, “is 
that we are building a guest house and not a shelter.” This alle- 
gation originated, Latheef guessed, because the structure that 
is to house puppies and the PfA-Trivandrum administrative 
offices “has three bathrooms in it and looks good.” 


Blue Cross rebuttal 


“We suspect large-scale diversion and misappropria- 
tion of grants in many Chennai organizations also,” Kumar of 
the New India Express quoted the anonymous CBI official. 

“The Blue Cross has nothing to hide,” responded 
Chinny Krishna. “We can categorically state that we have 
given nothing to any official of the Animal Welfare Board for 
any grants sanctioned. In fact, we have been consistently 
given 75 rupees less on each dog we have spayed than the 445 
rupees we are supposed to get, since we are not paid for the 
catching and transportation component. Dogs caught outside 
the Madras corporation limits account for about 50% of the 
dogs we fix,” Krishna explained. 

“These dogs are caught, transported and returned by 
our vehicles and staff. Only those dogs caught by the city 
inside the city limits are caught by the city dog catchers,” 
Krishna said, “and even these dogs are returned to their origi- 
nal locations by the Blue Cross staff, using our vehicles. 
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“Most importantly,” Krishna said, “we were funded 
by the Animal Welfare Board for only a portion of the Animal 
Birth Control program work we have done. In 2006-2007,” for 
example, “they funded 7,000 surgeries,” Krishna said, “but 
we did close to 10,000 in Chennai and suburbs, not including 
the 4,500 we did in Kanchipuram.” 

Some Indian animal welfare organizations are chiefly 
funded by government grants, Krishna acknowledged, but 
grants to the Blue Cross amount to barely more than a sixth of 
the total organizational budget, and less than half of the total 
cost of the Blue Cross’s Animal Birth Control program. 


‘‘Tried to prevent gossips” 


A memo from a senior official in the Indian Ministry 
of Environment & Forests, forwarded to ANIMAL PEOPLE 
from several different sources who obtained it, identified 
Mittal as bragging “that he was the person who engineered the 
CBI raids on many PFAs and Blue Cross.” 

Asked what substantial information he might have 
had to give to the CBI, Mittal said, “It is better known to CBI 
and the AWOs raided by them. If I know also I will not pass 
on. I am not the complainant,” Mittal protested further. “I 
may be having information with me, but I am not going to 
speak at this juncture as an investigating agency is in action and 
official secrecy prevents me. I have not attacked of my own 
but tried to prevent the gossips spread by others.” 

Mittal also asserted that speculation unsuccessful 
grant applicants were behind the allegations against the Animal 
Welfare Board and Blue Cross was a “clear attack on the 
United Progressive Alliance,” without explaining why he 
thought this might be clear to anyone. 

Mittal refused to comment on suggestions from sev- 
eral directions that his role in the CBI investigation began when 
word leaked from the prime minister’s office that he would not 
be reappointed, due to complaints from other members. 

Asked one AWBI member, “Why does Mittal and 
his gang of assorted meat traders want to be on the board? 
Because the Supreme Court order asking the AWBI to inspect 
slaughterhouses is an open invitation to make money from ille- 
gal slaughterhouse owners.” 

Be that as it may, Mittal’s major recommendation for 
improving the governance of slaughterhouses was “to suggest 
the onus be shifted from civic bodies & be put on the animal 
owner [or] person offering the animal for slaughter and taking 
the carcass to the meat stall.” 

Individual veterinarians, rather than civil service 
employees, would be paid by the sellers to inspect the animals 
and carcasses, a system likely to produce administrative chaos, 
losing any hope of accountability. — Merritt Clifton 


Canada takes seal product bans to WTO, will not oppose doo 


Emerson put the value of 
Canadian fur exports, including seal 
pelts, at $361 million in Canadian 
dollars as of 2005. The Atlantic 
Canada seal hunt generates $33 mil- 
lion (Canadian) in revenues, accord- 
ing to government figures, including 
$18 million in seal pelt exports, at 
cost of $20 million in subsidies as 
estimated by the Humane Society of 
Canada. 

The seal hunt provides 
temporary jobs to about 6,000 resi- 
dents of Newfoundland and remote 
parts of Quebec, New Brunswick, 
and Prince Edward Island. The three 
“maritime provinces” are politically 
courted by all major Canadian par- 
ties, as the swing votes whose sup- 
port usually decides the outcome of 
the perennial three-way Parliament- 
ary power struggle among the 
Liberals, whose political base is in 
Quebec, the Progressive Conserv- 
atives, strongest in Ontario, and the 
New Democrats, strongest in the 
“prairie provinces.” 

Emerson is a Liberal, 
presently the ruling party. The seal 
hunt was suspended from 1984 to 
1995 during a rare epoch of 
Progressive Conservative strength in 
Quebec, beginning with the 1984- 
1993 tenure of Brian Mulroney of 
Bai Comeau as Prime Minister. 

Wrote Fur-Bearer Defend- 
ers executive director Jennifer Allen 
to ANIMAL PEOPLE, “We are 
shocked at Emerson’s seeming will- 
ingness to promote increased trade, 
whatever the cost, with seemingly 
no concern whatsoever for whether 
cruelty is involved, or for the ethical 


concerns of Canadians. 

“While other countries are 
increasingly banning dog and cat 
fur,” Allen added, “Canada has no 
laws preventing its import or sale, 
no laws to require labelling of fur, 
and no intent to do anything about it. 
New York State even just went one 
step further to tighten up labelling 
laws, as they are that convinced that 
dog and cat fur is being shipped to 
North America,” Allen pointed out. 
“Where will that fur go now?” 

But Emerson was buoyed 
in approaching the WTO when on 
September 25, 2007 the Committee 
for Environmental Cooperation cre- 
ated as part of the North American 
Free Trade Agreement dismissed a 
claim by the Mexican organizations 
Centro Mexicano de Derecho Ambi- 
ental and Conservaci6n de Mami- 
feros Marinos that Canada has failed 
to enforce the humane requirements 
of its national Marine Mammal 
Regulations. The claim was sup- 
ported by the Humane Society 
International division of the Humane 
Society of the U.S. 
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Namibian parallel 


Canadian governmental 
intransigence in defense of sealing is 
mirrored by the position of the gov- 
ernment of Namibia, whose argu- 
ments for continuing the much 
smaller Namibian seal hunt often 
seem copied from Canadian posi- 
tions. Both hunts are motivated in 
part by the demands of fishers who 
can no longer make a living in heav- 
ily overfished waters. Both the 
Canadian and Namibian govern- 
ments argue that sealing is necessary 
to control growing seal populations, 
even as other evidence suggests that 
global warming is markedly reduc- 
ing seal breeding habitat. 

“Namibia is now in viola- 
tion of every conservation principle 
of sustainable utilization imagin- 
able,” Seal Alert founder Francois 
Hugo wrote on August 15, 2007 to 
Namibian prime minister Nanhas 
Angula and fisheries minister Moses 
Maurihungirire. 

Hugo cited the United 
Nations Food and Agricultural Org- 
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anization Code of Conduct for 
Responsible Fisheries, the Namib- 
ian constitution, the International 
Union for the Conservation of 
Nature position on “sustainable uti- 
lization of seals,” and the listing cri- 
teria used by the Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered 
Species. 

Hugo pointed out that 
Namibia allows sealers to kill more 
than two-thirds of the seals born at 
Cape Cross each year, more than 
twice the estimated “sustainable 
yield,” which in turn was based on a 
population model that underestimat- 
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& cat fur imports (from page 1) 


ed pup mortality before the start of 
the sealing season by about half. 

In consequence, the 2006 
sealing quota for Cape Cross, Hugo 
argued, was nearly twice the num- 
ber of seal pups who were alive 
there. Comparing aerial photos 
taken on August 20, 2005 and 
August 10, 2007, Hugo concluded 
that, “The entire seal colony 
claimed to be largest in southern 
Africa is no more. Less than 30 
days into the 139-day 2007 sealing 
season, Namibia’s largest mainland 
seal colony is deserted, and for all 
intents and purposes extinct.” 
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Non-native species extermination bill clears U.S. House unopposed (from page 1) 


The REPAIR Act now moves to the Senate, 
where ABC hopes to see quick passage.” 

A native of LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 
Kind still has one of his two constituency 
offices in LaCrosse—the same city where bird- 
er Mark Smith in 2005 organized a campaign 
to authorize hunters to shoot feral cats. 

“T look at feral cats as an invasive 
species, plain and simple,” Smith told 
Associated Press. 

Thel2,031 attendees at the annual 
state-wide caucuses of the Wisconsin 
Conservation Congress voted 57% to 43% in 
favor of the proposal, which was endorsed by 
most of the major pro-hunting organizations in 
the state. Governor Jim Doyle bucked hunter 
opinion in making clear the next day that he 
would veto an actual bill to allow cat shooting. 

Kind is described in his campaign 
biography as “an avid outdoor recreation 
enthusiast, hunter and fisherman,” who 
“loves to duck hunt on the Mississippi River, 
and hunt turkey and deer up on the family 
[beef] farm with the boys.” Kind is a member 
of the Congressional Sportsmen’s Caucus. 

Birders nationwide, especially in 
Wisconsin, have been inflamed against cats 
since 1996 by excessive projections of cat pre- 
dation on birds promoted by University of 
Wisconsin at Madison wildlife biology profes- 
sor Stanley A. Temple. Temple argues that 
cats kill from 7.8 to 100 million birds per year 
in Wisconsin alone, with 39 million a “reason- 
able estimate.” 

About 7.8 million is actually the 


upper end of likelihood, based on the prepon- 
derance of data from other sources. 

Credible estimates of bird predation 
by cats nationwide range from 100 million per 
year, projected in 2003 by U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service Migratory Bird Management 
Office biologist Al Manville, to 134 million 
per year, projected in 2000 by Carol Fiore of 
the Wichita State University Department of 
Biological Sciences. 

The Congressional Research Service, 
operated by the Library of Congress, notes that 
HR 767 “Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to provide (1) a grant to any eligible 
applicant to carry out a qualified control pro- 
ject to control harmful nonnative species; and 
(2) a grant to any state to carry out an assess- 
ment project to identify harmful nonnative 
species, assess the needs to restore, manage, 
or enhance native fish, wildlife and habitats, 
identify priorities, and identify mechanisms to 
increase capacity building for native fish, 
wildlife, and habitats.” 

HR 767 also “Directs the Secretary 
to establish a Cooperative Volunteer Invasives 
Monitoring and Control Program to document 
and combat invasive species in national 
wildlife refuges,” according to the Congress- 
ional Research Service. 

In plain English, this means HR 767 
allows the federal government to enlist birders 
to spot non-native animals and plants, and dis- 
patch recreational hunters, trappers, and fish- 
ers to kill them. This is consistent with an 
August 17, 2007 executive order in which 


U.S. President George W. Bush directed 
“Federal agencies...including the Department 
of the Interior and the Department of 
Agriculture”, to “Manage wildlife and wildlife 
habitats on public lands in a manner that 
expands and enhances hunting opportunities, 
including through the use of hunting in 
wildlife management planning.” 

HR 767 also stipulates that “The 
Congress finds...Harmful nonnative species 
are the leading cause of habitat destruction in 
national wildlife refuges,” a highly debatable 
claim in view of the impacts of global warm- 
ing, water and air pollution, and food chain 
build-ups of toxic substances, including lead 
from hunters’ ammunition as one of the dead- 
liest to aquatic birds. 

Other “findings” ratified by HR 767 
are that “More than 675 known harmful non- 
native species are found in the National 
Wildlife Refuge System,” none actually 
named in the bill, and that “Nearly eight mil- 
lion acres of the National Wildlife Refuge 
System contain harmful nonnative species.” 

A further “finding” is that, “The 
cost of the backlog of harmful nonnative 
species control projects that need to be carried 
out in the National Wildlife Refuge System is 
over $361,000,000, and the failure to carry out 
such projects threatens the ability of the 
System to fulfill its basic mission.” 

According to HR 767, “The term 
“harmful nonnative species’ means, with 
respect to a particular ecosystem in a particular 
region, any species, including its seeds, eggs, 


spores, or other biological material capable of 
propagating that species, that is not native to 
that ecosystem and has a demonstrable or 
potentially demonstrable negative environmen- 
tal or economic impact in that region.” 

HR 767 provides that “The Federal 
share of the incremental additional cost of 
including in a control project any pilot testing 
or a demonstration of an innovative technolo- 
gy” to exterminate non-native species “shall be 
85%...The Federal share of the cost of the por- 
tion of a control project funded with a grant 
under this section that is carried out on nation- 
al wildlife refuge lands or waters, including 
the cost of acquisition by the Federal Govern- 
ment of lands or waters for use for such a pro- 
ject, shall be 100%.” 

A simple translation is that if killing 
feral animals who enter a National Wildlife 
Refuge from private property requires buying 
the property, the feds will pay for it. 

National Wildlife Refuge System 
chief Geoff Haskett testified at a June 21, 
2007 hearing on HR 767 that “In 2006, over 
two million acres of refuge lands were infested 
with invasive plants. About 14% of these 
acres have been treated thus far. In addition,” 
Haskett said, “there are 4,471 invasive animal 
populations recorded on refuge lands. 

“In 2008,” Haskett added, “the 
refuge system budget allocates $8.7 million to 
treat over 255,000 acres infested with invasive 
plants, and control infestations on 100,000 
acres. The system will control 245 invasive 
animal populations.” —Merritt Clifton 


PROGRESS TOWARD ABOLISHING ANIMAL SACRIFICE IN NEPAL AND INDIA 


KATHMANDU—'‘Though a ceasefire between the 
government and the Maoist guerrillas has held for over a year 
now,” India News Service reporter Sudeshna Sarkar wrote 
from the Nepalese capital city of Kathmandu on October 19, 
2007, “Nepal is passing through one of its goriest periods with 
thousands of animals being sacrificed daily on the occasion of 
Dashain, the biggest Hindu festival in the country. 

“On the eighth day of the nearly fortnight-long cele- 
brations,” Sarkar explained, “animal killings reach a crescen- 
do, with buffaloes, goats, and chickens being slaughtered.” 

But since the recent dissolution of the Nepalese 
theocracy, Sarkar noted, dissent against the sacrifices—for- 
merly personally led by the king—has emerged. 

“Amid growing protest by animal rights activists, 
hundreds of red-robed lamas stopped speaking in monasteries 
across 22 districts,” Sarkar said, “to issue silent prayers for the 
welfare of all creatures of god. The prayers started from 
Lumbini in southern Nepal, where the Buddha was born.” 

Sarkar cited an “opinion poll by a private television 
station,” which “showed over 60% of the respondents said the 
festival would remain incomplete without animal sacrifices.” 

But Damodar Neupane of the Kathmandu Post 
approvingly profiled the villages of Chumchet and 
Chhekampar, in Gorkha, “eight days’ walk” from the seat of 
regional government, where the Bhutan-born guru Dukpa 
Ringpoche Serab Dorje abolished animal sacrifice in 1917. 

“Five years after his arrival all the villagers had gone 
vegetarian,” Neupane wrote. 

“Nobody breached the rule,” recalled 91-year-old 
villager Chhewang Laharke. “Everyone follows the teachings 
of the guru, which have become an integral part of our precious 
culture.” 

Added local guru Dawang Khenrab, “We have taken 
the decision to discourage other people from animal sacrifice.” 

Kathmandu-based BBC reporter Charles Haviland 
observed that “New dissenters are questioning both the scale 
and the methods of the killing. An article in the Nepali Times 


weekly says most buffaloes, like smaller animals, are decapi- 
tated but the bigger ones are battered to death with a heavy 
hammer on the forehead. 

“Respected botanist Tirtha Shrestha, writing in the 
same paper, says that in Bhaktapur, near Kathmandu, pigs are 
skinned alive and their beating hearts offered to the temple, 
while in a nearby village people tear apart a live goat. 
‘Decapitating a bleating buffalo or goat should not be the sym- 
bol of the Nepali civilisation,’ he says. “Why are we exhibiting 
such cruelty, and how does this reflect on our society?’ 

“The suffering of the people of Nepal [in the recent 
civil war] and the slaughter of [nine members of] the family of 
the King” in a June 2000 rage massacre attributed to a prince 
who later shot himself “is due to such stupid practices,” 
opined Blue Cross of India chief executive Chinny Krishna, 
who has made personal efforts to encourage Nepalese opposi- 
tion to sacrifice. “I am convinced that all the troubles for the 
kings of Nepal is due to their cruel participation and perpetua- 
tion of this barbaric practice,” Krishna continued. “If the kings 
believe in the Hindu philosophy, they must surely know that 
there is an inexorable law of action and reaction under which 
cruelty begets more cruelty and suffering.” 

But similar sacrifices continue in parts of India, 
exempted from prosecution by Section 28 of the federal 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act of 1960, which says, 
“Nothing contained in this Act shall render it an offence to kill 
any animal in a manner required by the religion of any commu- 
nity.” 

Reported The Statesman, of Kolkata, “Reports of 
slaughtering of nearly 200 animals poured in from three promi- 
nent shakti shrines during the midnight hours on 19 October. 

“Tradition was allowed to prevail. Animal sacrifice 
is practised by the local politicians, the police and the revenue 
officials,” explained animal advocate Bijoy Kabi. “The first 
goat butchered at the Satabhaya shrine was offered by a police 
station,” Kabi alleged. 

“Eid followed by Durga Puja, and you have blood 


and more blood flowing country-wide,” lamented Assamese 
activist Azam Siddique, referring to the Feast of Atonement 
slaughters practiced by Muslims and the more common Indian 
term for the occasion called Dasain in Nepal and Dasara in 
southern India. 

Siddique described several sacrifices he had heard 
about in Assam, and recalled that “in a place called Belsor,” 
where 100 buffalos were sacrificed this year, “the superinten- 
dent of police last year sacrificed and danced with a buffalo 
head on his shoulders. This year it is alleged that a senior min- 
ister in the state government was also party to the slaughter,” 
Siddique added. 

But Bano Haralu of New Delhi Television profiled 
the Haatkhola Dutta Bari family of north Kolkata, who gave up 
animal sacrifice in 1794, and have now shunned sacrifice for 
28 generations. 

State and city governments have some leeway to ban 
or restrict sacrifice in public places. “Animal sacrifice as part 
of Dasara festivities has been banned under the Karnataka 
Prevention of Animal and Bird Sacrifice Act since 1959,” The 
Hindu reminded Bangalore residents on October 19. 

The Hindu mentioned the next day that, “Animal 
sacrifice for Dasara has been banned in the Greater 
Visakhapatnam Municipal Corporation limits,” and that 
“Violators would be prosecuted under the Andhra Pradesh 
Animals and Birds Sacrifice Prohibition Act of 1950, accord- 
ing to city veterinary officer N. Karunakara Rao.” 

In Cuttack, The Hindu noted on October 22, “In the 
absence of any specific law banning animal sacrifice in the 
country, the district administration was able to sensitize the 
people against this age-old practice.” 

Said district deputy collector [deputy chief adminis- 
trator] Aditya Mohapatra “No report of any animal sacrifice 
was received from any part of Cuttack district.” 

The four major temples in the district reportedly 
ended animal sacrifice in 2003, 2004, 2005, and 2006, 
respectively. 


Monkeys blamed for fatal fall by New Delhi deputy mayor 


NEW DELHI—New Delhi 
deputy mayor Sawinder Jeet Singh 
Bajwa died on October 20, 2007 
from head injuries reportedly suf- 
fered when he fell from a balcony at 
his home while trying to avoid 
aggressive rhesus macaques. 

Whether that is really what 
happened, however, is unclear. 

“Baiwa fell while reading 
a newspaper on the terrace at about 
7:00 a.m., according to his family,” 
reported Times of London Delhi cor- 
respondent Jeremy Page. “They said 
they thought he had been attacked 
by monkeys and lost his balance 
while trying to chase them away.” 

Said Bajwa’s personal 
assistant Pawan Bhaskar, “Other- 
wise, there was no reason for a man 
sitting in his chair to fall.” 

Bajwa, 52, was also vice 
president of the Delhi chapter of the 
Bharatija Janata Party. The most 
prominent Delhi BJP member may 
be member of Parliament and People 
for Animals founder Maneka 


Gandhi. “I don’t believe the mon- 
key story at all,” Mrs. Gandhi told 
ANIMAL PEOPLE. “No one saw 
anything. There were no witnesses. 
This looks like an afterthought by 
people who want to get rid of the 
monkeys in a temple nearby.” 
Wrote Page, “Bajwa’s 
house is near a temple dedicated to 
Hanuman, the Hindu monkey god, 
where hundreds of monkeys gather 
every day to be fed offerings by 
devotees. Their alleged role in his 
death has reignited a debate about 


how to handle the Delhi population 
of rhesus macaques, which experts 
now estimate at more than 5,500.” 
“Since May this year we 
have managed to capture 1,250 mon- 
keys, of whom over 450 were caught 
in the last 20 days,” Delhi mayor 
Arti Mehra told The Hindu after 
Bajwa’s death. “We are also plan- 
ning to advertise in newspapers in 
Tamil Nadu and Assam as we’ve 
had good experience with monkey- 
catchers from these states. There are 
plans to increase the monkey-catch- 
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ing teams to 12 from the existing 
two. The rate for capturing the ani- 
mals has also been increased.” 

A June 2007 ANIMAL 
PEOPLE article, “Monkeys may 
swing elections, but Delhi doesn’t 
want them,” described the contro- 
versy over the monkeys and what to 
do with them, which has been 
smouldering for at least five years. 

Currently monkeys cap- 
tured in Delhi are relocated to the 
Asola Bhatti Mines near Mehrauli, 
in itself a controversial site. 


Sand mining at Asola 
Bhatti was halted in June 1990 by 
the then-lieutenant governor of 
Delhi as an occupational safety haz- 
ard, after hundreds of workers died 
in accidents. The Asola Bhatti area 
was incorporated into a wildlife 
sanctuary in 1991. 

The formerly nomadic Od 
people, who had worked in the 
mines, continued to live there until 
they were forcibly resettled in mid- 
2006 to land from which subsistence 
farmers had been evicted. 
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How adaptive species became “invasive” 


Commentary by Merritt Clifton 


“Exotic species,” “alien species,” 
and “invasive species” are semi-synonymous 
terms which to most people may seem 
insignificantly different. 

Each is a metaphor for species not 
indigenous to their habitat: non-native species, 
to introduce yet another term, less rich in con- 
notation. 

Yet obscure as the distinctions 
among “exotic,” “alien,” and “invasive” 
species may be, the terms are different enough 
to have inspired environmental advocacy 
groups and government agencies to spend mil- 
lions of dollars in recent years to bring first 
“alien” and then “invasive” into vogue. 

Behind the linguistic politics is the 
belief that terminology tends to shape atti- 
tudes. Thus, at about the same time that the 
Natural Resources Defense Council began 
banging the drums about “invasive” species, 
In Defense of Animals began to push use of 
the term “guardian” rather than “owner” to 
describe a person who keeps a pet. 

However, while In Defense of 
Animals sought from the beginning of the 
“guardian” campaign to change the language 
of laws, the NRDC and others pushing alarm 
about “invasive” species merely introduced 
their preferred terminology into public dis- 
course. The idea was to increase support for 
existing policies and programs against non- 
native species, not to turn government in a dif- 
ferent direction. Indifferent and often even 
favorably disposed toward “exotic” species, 
the public was believed likely to become more 
concerned about “alien” species, and most 
likely to view “invasive” species as a threat. 


What’s in a name? 


Dave Poulson, associate director of 
the Knight Center for Environmental 
Journalism at Michigan State University, 
maintains an online glossary of environmental 
terms. A careful lexicographer, Poulson 
recently asked fellow members of the Society 
of Environmental Journalists to help him dis- 
tinguish the differing shades of meaning 
among “exotic species,” “alien species,” and 
“invasive species,” as used in news coverage. 

Doug O’Harra of Far North Science, 
in Anchorage, Alaska, offered distinctive def- 
initions which might not withstand all criticial 
scrutiny, but were accepted by the discussion 
participants as accurately reflecting most con- 
temporary newsroom use. 

An “exotic species,” O’Harra pro- 
nounced, is any species living somewhere 
other than where it originated. 

An “alien species,” O’Harra opined, 
is an exotic species which was deliberately 
introduced to non-native habitat. 

Neither exotic nor alien species 
“necessarily threaten the local ecology,” 
O’Harra stipulated, but an “invasive species” 
in his opinion “threatens the ecology of a local 
habitat by out-competing or killing off native 
species—usually because the native species 
lack defense mechanisms, “or because the 
alien/invasive species no longer faces the 
predators or parasites that held it in balance in 
the species’ original habitat.” 

This is more-or-less what is usually 
taught in biology classes, nature center visitor 
lectures, and wildlife documentaries, but as 
ANIMAL PEOPLE pointed out, O’Harra’s 
summary misses a key component of the 
process by which “exotic” or “alien” species 
become allegedly “invasive.” 

Typically, the ecology of the habitat 
has already been transformed by climate 
change, cultivation, deforestation, drought, 
volcanic eruption, or other events that take 
away the survival advantages evolved by the 
native species through natural selection. 
Whatever the native species came to do, that 
helped them in the habitat of long ago, is no 
longer advantageous. 

For example, shallow-burrowing 
native marsupials in Australia lost much of 
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their habitat to the introduction of sheep. The 
sheep compacted the soil, ate the native 
plants, monopolized the water, and were 
attended by bored shepherds who often 
amused themselves by killing wildlife. The 
brushy dry forests of pre-settlement times, 
burned to make pasture, gave way to desert. 

Eurasian rabbits, who evolved with 
sheep, were enabled to take over huge swaths 
of habitat, along with rabbit predators includ- 
ing feral cats and foxes. Each moved into habi- 
tat niches which had been made more favor- 
able to them than to the extirpated marsupials. 

Thylacenes, of “tasmanian tigers,” 
also called ‘Tasmanian wolves,” evolved to 
hunt marsupials in the dry forest. They 
crashed toward extinction, and probably 
would have drastically declined anyway, even 
if they had not been persecuted as suspected 
sheep predators, because their habitat was rad- 
ically altered and their prey base was reduced. 
Thylacenes had persisted for about 8,000 years 
in competition with dingoes, who arrived with 
the first humans in Australia, but the coming 
of sheep irrevocably tipped the balance. Dingo 
ancestors had hunted rabbits—and sheep—in 
Asia. They rapidly made the transition back to 
a rabbit-based diet, eating sheep too when 
they could, and took over the habitat that thy- 
lacenes could no longer hold. 

When the adaptive success of “inva- 
sive species” to altered habitat is understood in 
context, the insidious implications of the term 
“invasive” become much more visible. 


Invasive language 


The history of the phrase “invasive 
species” is illustrative of a linguistic parallel to 
the evolutionary process of how species 
become “invasive,” demonstrating how a 
misguided belief can wreak havoc when the 
cultural climate favors it, no matter how 
wrong it is. “Invasive species” is actually of 
surprisingly recent origin in common use, and 
despite years of deliberate effort to introduce 
it, it only gained currency when the U.S. “cul- 
tural ecology” changed abruptly in 2001. 

Tracing the rise of the “invasive 
species” issue, ANIMAL PEOPLE ran key- 
word searches of 1,428 U.S. newspapers 
indexed 1976-2006 at <www.NewsLib- 
rary.com>. We proportionally weighted the 
findings to compensate for the rising frequency 
with which newspaper content was filed elec- 
tronically during the 30-year sampling. 

Before 2002, the relatively neutral 
term “exotic species” was the most commonly 
used collective term for non-native animals 
and plants. No other term was even commonly 
used until 1999. The word “exotic” is most 
often associated with “different,” “unusual,” 
or even “erotic.” The positive associations of 
“exotic” long frustrated ecological nativists, 
whose environmental philosophy evolved in 
the 19th century parallel to political nativism. 

The basic idea behind both strains of 
nativism is that whatever existed in a particular 
place at a specific time chosen by the power- 
holders belongs there, while new arrivals are a 
threat. Both strains of nativism have waxed 
and waned repeatedly in influence, tending to 
gain strength whenever and wherever the dom- 
inant culture is challenged by immigration. 

For example, California in the 
1930s could not legally bar Dustbowl refugees 
from entering the state, but it could and did set 
up checkpoints at the state borders to minutely 
inspect immigrants lest they carry produce that 
might harbor insect pests. 

Ecological nativists sought mostly 
unsuccessfully until recent years to rally sup- 
port for eradicating popular animals whom 
they perceived as threats to their own favored 
species, and often debatably termed “non- 
native” as a pretext for extermination. 

Time and again, nativists were 
rebuffed—for example, in seeking to kill mute 
swans to expand trumpeter swan habitat, cut- 
throat trout blamed for depleting native trout in 
Lake Yellowstone, and mountain 
goats who were accused of eating 
rare alpine flowers in Olympic 
National Park. 

Nativist purges of hooved 
species from the Channel Islands 
and of feral cats from many loca- 
tions were waged mostly against 
public opinion, and were often 
possible only when privately fund- 
ed organizations such as The 
Nature Conservancy bought the 
land to be purged, then did the 
killing before turning the land over 


to the U.S. or state governments. 

The public has gener- 
ally supported campaigns 
against the likes of the lake 
weed Eurasian watermilfoil, 
lampreys, zebra mussels, and 
gypsy moths, but even these 
efforts have been stalled at times 
by concern rising ever since 
Rachel Carson published Silent 
Spring in 1963 that the chemi- 
cals used to kill so-called pests 
may be more harmful, in many instances, 
than the target animals and plants. 

For decades wildlife management 
publications and conferences have openly and 
often discussed ways of persuading the public 
to share nativist antipathy toward non-native 
species. Dire warnings that popular non-native 
species might displace seldom-seen native ani- 
mals and plants have had little or no effect. 

Eventually efforts were made to 
introduce the use of the term “alien species” in 
place of “exotic species.” This was slow to 
catch on, and for the first decade or more that 
“alien species” appeared in print, it was asso- 
ciated mainly with science fiction and teenage 
behavior, rather than ecology and biology. 

Ecological nativists eventually began 
trying to introduce the term “alien species” in 
place of “exotic species.” This also failed to 
kindle. For the first decade or more that 
“alien species” appeared in print, it was asso- 
ciated mainly with science fiction and teenage 
behavior, rather than ecology and biology. 

Only in 1993 did “alien species” 
gain even marginal visibility , and the term 
has never been used by U.S. newspapers at 
more than about a third of the frequency of 
“exotic species.” 1993 also brought an almost 
fourfold increase in coverage of “illegal 
aliens,” and an almost fivefold rise in cover- 
age of “illegal immigrants.” 

Indicative of which non-natives were 
of most public concern, “illegal aliens” were 
mentioned seven times more often in 1993 
than “exotic species” and “alien species” com- 
bined. “Illegal immigrants” were mentioned 
three and a half times more often. 


The impact of 9/11 


Discussion of “invasive species,” 
not even mentioned in print before 1988, like- 
wise rose in 1993, reached statistically signifi- 
cant visibility in 1995, and achieved a virtual 
dead heat with “exotic species” by 2001, coin- 
cidental with the first external attack on 
Americans on American soil since Pearl 
Harbor, 60 years before. 

Attention to “invasive species” then 
nearly doubled in one year, tripled in two 
years, and by 2006 occurred at four times the 
frequency of “exotic species.” 

How that happened appears to have 
little to do with increasing recognition of an 
actual problem, as “exotic species” and “alien 
species” were discussed no more often than 
before. Yet mentions of “illegal aliens” and 
“illegal immigrants” surged to five-year highs 
in 2001, and rose after 2002. Discussion of 
“illegal aliens” in 2006 soared to the highest 
point in a decade, while discussion of “illegal 
immigrants” nearly doubled, far surpassing 
the 1994 previous peak. 

What this means to animals and pub- 
lic policy appears in the funding allocated by 
Congress to support the official U.S. govern- 
ment extermination agency, USDA Wildlife 
Services—which originally focused entirely on 
killing native predators of introduced live- 
stock. Ancestrally part of the U.S. Geological 
Survey, funded to extirpate wolves from the 
continental U.S. in the early 20th century, this 
agency was moved to the U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service, retitled Animal Damage Control, and 
assigned to exterminate coyotes in 1930. 

Under the Fish & Wildlife Service, 
coyotes were massacred in record numbers 
year after year, yet spread from the southeast- 
ern quadrant of the U.S. to all 48 states plus 
Alaska. Amid indications that the Fish & 
Wildlife Service had become uncomfortable 
with the predator control mission, and under 
pressure from western ranchers to kill even 
more coyotes, former U.S. President Ronald 
Reagan moved Animal Damage Control to the 
USDA in 1986. The USDA renamed the 
agency Wildlife Services to try to shake the 
murderous reputation established by Animal 
Damage Control, but without success. 

Wildlife Services, with a 1998 bud- 
get of $28.7 million, was nearly abolished in 
June 1998 by the House of Representatives. A 
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motion by Peter DeFazio (D-Oregon) that 
would have in effect disbanded Wildlife 
Services actually cleared the House on first 
reading, strongly supported by pro-animal 
organizations and some environmental groups, 
who recognized the mandate of exterminating 
predators as inherently anti-ecological, and 
especially mistrusted the use of chemical 
sprays and poisons. The DeFazio motion, 
unfortunately, was defeated on a second vote 
after frantic rancher lobbying. 

Ecological nativists then joined with 
ranchers in racheting up alarm about “invasive 
species,” managing to nearly triple coverage 
during the next year. 

At instigation of then-U.S. Vice 
President Albert Gore, then-U.S. President 
Bill Clinton in February 1999 reinforced and 
enormously expanded the role of Wildlife 
Services by creating the Invasive Species 
Council, whose continuing existence is reau- 
thorized by the so-called REPAIR Act passed 
by the House of Representatives on October 
23, 2007. The main stated goal of the 
Invasive Species Council is to eradicate such 
non-native “nuisance species” as kudzu weed, 
gypsy moths, zebra mussels, and fire ants— 
by hiring Wildlife Services. 

In the fine print, however, the anti- 
*invasive species” mandate extends to practi- 
cally any species hated by anyone influential. 

The strategy of preserving Wildlife 
Services by aligning it with the nativist 
philosophies of many major environmental 
groups succeeded bigtime. Under current U.S. 
President George W. Bush, the USDA 
Wildlife Services budget has expanded to $78 
million in fiscal 2007, nearly three times the 
1998 budget. Since the Bush administration in 
2004 pushed through Congress an amendment 
to the 1918 Migratory Bird Treaty Act that 
stripped more than 100 bird species of protec- 
tion, Wildlife Services can kill animals with 
less restraint than at any time since the 1973 
passage of the Endangered Species Act. 


e . 
Bio-xenophobia 

And there is no longer much opposi- 
tion to the killing from most of the environ- 
mental community. Many of the biggest envi- 
ronmental organizations are now preoccupied 
with human immigration issues, ranging from 
the effects of increased human population to 
the question of how fencing the U.S. border 
with Mexico may affect jaguars and prong- 
horn. The Gray Ranch, a Nature Conservancy 
property in southern New Mexico, includes 
routes often used by illegal immigrants. The 
Sierra Club has been deeply and bitterly split 
by debate over member resolutions, so far not 
approved, opposing immigration. 

Ecological issues associated with 
human immigration are real and must be 
addressed, not least because they are probably 
only beginning. The most recent projections 
of the effects of global warming suggest that 
huge movements of humanity are inevitable, 
as result of droughts, floods, fires, rising 
seas, and possible famines. The human move- 
ments will be only one symptom of environ- 
mental changes that are already starkly evident 
in the receding snowcaps on most high moun- 
tain ranges, worldwide. Species evolve in 
response to habitat, not points identified by a 
Global Positioning System, and the habitat 
that many North American species prefer is 
already several hundred miles north of where it 
was just a few decades ago. 

Climate change and ecological trans- 
formation are inevitable, even if the global 
warming trend is reversed well short of the 
worst-case scenarios. In view of that circum- 
stance, rigidly defining “native” v.s. “non- 
native” species is an exercise in futility, no 
matter what names are used for them. Nature, 
not human intervention, will decide where 
animals and plants “belong” and thrive. 

Bio-xenophobia looks more and 
more like just another symptom of plain old- 
fashioned xenophobia: the fear of anything 
exotic or alien, invasive or not. 
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Thought to Exist In The Wild: Awakening from the Nightmare of Zoos 


by Derrick Jensen, with photos by Karen Tweedy-Holmes 


No Voice Unheard (P.O. Box 4171, Santa Cruz, CA 95063), 2007. 143 pages, paperback. $19.95. 


Hallmarks of hate literature are that 
it draws a distinction between us and them, 
asserts that all of them are like the worst of 
them, and concludes that none of them should 
be tolerated. 

Many an insightful critique of zoos 
has appeared in recent decades, but Thought 
to Exist In The Wild is not among them. 
Thought to Exist In The Wild is essentially hate 
literature. Author Derrick Jensen hates zoos, 
all zoos. Acknowledging little significant dif- 
ference among zoos, Jensen traces the origins 
of modern zoos to Roman spectacles, likens 
zoos to pornography, and argues that zoos 
exist chiefly to celebrate the human conquest 
of nature. 

Roman spectacles certainly had par- 
allels, on a much smaller scale, in the baiting 
and other animal torture that made the Tower 
Menagerie notorious for many of the 600 years 
that it existed in London as the most prominent 
proto-zoo in Europe. In 1832 the Tower 
Menagerie animal collection was transferred to 
the newly opened London Zoo. The London 
Zoo, populated by rare species from British 
colonies, was more-or-less ancestral to most 
major zoos today. 

However, this was scarcely a matter 
of linear descent. Nearly 1,000 years separat- 
ed Roman spectacles from the Tower 
Menagerie, and the Tower Menagerie existed 
for almost a century before the first record of 
intentional abuses occurring there. After that, 
there were epochs of sadism and of attempted 
good animal care, reflecting the shifting atti- 
tudes of the ruling British monarchs, the peo- 
ple they put in charge, and the visiting public. 

Meanwhile, as zoo historian, archi- 


tect, and critic David Hancocks recounted in 
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A Different Nature (2001), in the 16th centu- 
ry “The Mogul emperor Akbar the Great 
established zoos in various Indian cities 
which...provided spacious enclosures and 
cages, built in large reserves. Each had a resi- 
dent doctor, and Akbar encouraged careful 
study of animals. His zoos were open to the 
public. At the entrance to each he posted a 
message: ‘Meet your brothers. Take them to 
your hearts, and respect them.” 

Nearly 200 years after that, the rem- 
nants of Akbar’s zoos—among other aspects 
and institutions of India—appear to have influ- 
enced British military officers who, upon 
returning home, founded the London Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in 
1822, and made abolishing the Tower 
Menagerie one of their first priorities. 

The London Zoo, like Akbar’s zoos, 
was founded to promote education about ani- 
mals and appreciation of nature, in an atmos- 
phere where women and children could feel 
safe. Like the London SPCA, which became 
the Royal SPCA in 1840, the London Zoo was 
opened in an effort to reduce public violence, 
and to try to mitigate the effects of the 
Industrial Revolution on nature. 

Of course the zookeepers did not get 
everything right. Of course zookeepers are 
still rethinking, redesigning, and re-evaluating 
their roles and messages. Of course the most 
problematic aspect of zoos has always been 
that they are animal prisons, if the animals 
realize that they are captives—and no issue 
has more concerned the zoo community. 
Some zookeepers rationalize captivity. Others 
try to minimize or mitigate it. Few, if any, 
celebrate captivity for its own sake. 

One point that zookeepers have got- 
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—Wolf Clifton 
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but we greatly appreciate large gifts that help us do more for animals. 
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ten right, contrary to Jensen’s assertion that 
captivity is a step toward killing, is celebrat- 
ing living animals. The London Zoo and other 
modern zoos originated at the same time as 
taxidermy came into vogue. From Victorian 
times until the mid-20th century debut of the 
major U.S. museums of natural history, zoos 
competed for market share with vast arrays of 
elaborately mounted stuffed specimens. 

That competition tilted decisively in 
favor of zoos when zoos began learning how 
to keep animals who looked happier and liveli- 
er than their dead counterparts. 

Thought to Exist In The Wild relies 
heavily on Karen Tweedy-Holmes’ black-and- 
white photos to support Jensen’s contention 
that zoos are still mostly bleak, unhappy 
places for the animals. Certainly some zoos 
are—but the best zoos would scarcely be as 
successful as they are, well beyond the atten- 
dance levels of the pre-television era even 
adjusting for human population increases, if a 
bleak and unhappy atmosphere prevailed. 

The visiting public can no longer be 
credibly accused of simply not noticing animal 
suffering when thousands of zoo-goers have 
registered complaints about stereotypically 
pacing polar bears and swaying elephants. 
Zoo-goers are perceiving zoos’ shortcomings, 
and challenging management to respond as 
never before, even if the last elephants in a 
zoo must be sent to distant sanctuaries where 
few people will ever see them in person. 

Much of Jensen’s critique is outdat- 
ed, including discussion of zoos selling ani- 
mals to hunting ranches. Prohibited by the 
American Zoo Association since 1991, this 


has subsequently occurred in only a handful of 
documented cases, mostly involving prosecut- 
ed criminality by individual zoo staff. 

Some of Jensen’s claims are just 
plain wrong, such as the assertion that there 
are 10,000 roadside zoos in the U.S.—about 
five times more than ever existed, and about 
10 times more than remain, even counting for- 
mer roadside zoos now passing as sanctuaries. 

Zoos, however, are not really 
Jensen’s target. Thought to Exist In The Wild 
is actually less about zoos than a tirade against 
civilization itself, stuffed with claims that trib- 
al cultures are more respectful of life and 
nature, and less inclined to consume their own 
environments. 

Jensen and Tweedy-Holmes might 
take their next photo safari not to the safety of 
a zoo, but rather to the Congo, where the 
young men of tribal cultures hell-bent on erad- 
icating each other raped 27,000 women in 
South Kivu Province in 2006 alone, according 
to the United Nations, often doing the victims 
irreparable physical injury. These same war- 
ring factions have exterminated much of the 
wildlife of the region for bushmeat. 

“There used to be a lot of gorillas,” 
Congolese gynecological surgeon Denis 
Mukwege recently told Jeffrey Gettlemen of 
The New York Times. “Now they have been 
replaced by much more savage beasts.” 

Gorillas may soon survive only in 
zoos, unfortunately, because civilization has 
been unable to secure their habitat. But the 
establishment of civilization, somehow, 
remains the only hope for the victims of the 
tribal conflict. —Merritt Clifton 


How To Raise Chickens 
by Christine Heinrichs 


How To Raise Cattle 
by Philip Hasheider 


How To Raise Horses 
by Daniel & Samantha Johnson 


Voyageur Press (Galtier Plaza, Suite 200, 380 Jackson St., St. Paul, MN 55101), 
2007. 192 pages each, paperback, illustrated. $19.95 each. 


The utilitarian titles and the Future 
Farmers of America logo on the covers of How 
To Raise Chickens, How To Raise Cattle, and 
How To Raise Horses conceal and camouflage 
a wealth of indications inside about how pro- 
foundly animal advocacy is beginning to influ- 
ence animal agriculture. 

Much of the standard advice about 
animal care, housing, and equipment is little 
different from the advice offered by similar 
volumes for generations. Yet almost every 
page of How To Raise Chickens and How To 
Raise Cattle adds concessions, qualifications, 
and arguments in response to the challenges 
presented by animal advocates. 

Both How To Raise Chickens and 
How To Raise Cattle counsel would-be chick- 
en and cattle raisers against confrontational or 
dismissive responses to critics, whether the 
issue is noise, pollution, or animal welfare. 

How To Raise Chickens author 
Christine Heinrichs includes two-plus pages of 
advice about slaughtering and butchering, but 
surprisingly little of her book promotes eating 
chickens, and most of her comments about 
high-volume poultry and egg production are 
critical. Almost half of How To Raise 
Chickens consists of breed descriptions and 
history pertaining to chickens. Heinrichs’ 
emphasis is on raising rare old breeds in the 
best possible conditions, on a backyard scale, 
with scarcely a word said about making a prof- 
it and much said about the personalities and 
intelligence of chickens, as well as about how 
to keep flocks happy, healthy, and secure. 

On the whole, How To Raise Chick- 
ens is less about agribusiness than about keep- 
ing chickens as quasi-pets, albeit pets who 
may be sold or eaten. The most offensive part 
to animal advocates may be the half page 
about dealing with predators. Saying little 
about discouraging poultry predators by non- 
lethal means, Heinrichs recommends using 
leghold traps to protect flocks, and explains 
how to cook and eat raccoons and opossums. 

How To Raise Cattle discusses 
killing cattle only in two paragraphs about 
euthanizing dairy cattle who cannot be sold for 
slaughter. Slaughtering itself is outside the 


scope of the book, but author Philip Hasheider 
includes several pages of discussion of the eth- 
ical and emotional issues involved in selling 
cattle to slaughter. Hasheider’s language par- 
allels that of mid-to-late-20th century manuals 
for animal control and humane workers. The 
first pretext for slaughter Hasheider offers is 
that “Without a plan to selectively remove 
excess cattle, your farm will become over- 
stocked by increasing animal numbers.” 

Though the argument that the beef 
industry exists to control cattle overpopulation 
is so transparently spurious as to seem face- 
tious, it is significant that Hasheider feels a 
need to rationalize slaughter to FFA members. 

Traditionally, 4-H and FFA encour- 
aged young members to bond with animals, 
then shattered the bond by forcing the partici- 
pants to sell their animals to slaughter after 
exhibition. This prepared them to raise and 
sell animals in a detached manner later in life. 

Beginning in 1992, first 4-H and 
then FFA have rolled back the requirement 
that animals raised as projects must be sold. 
Partly this is in recognition that the majority of 
graduates today will not become farmers, 
though many work in other aspects of the food 
industry. Less acknowledged but equally 
obvious is that cultural attitudes toward both 
animals and children have changed. Children 
are much more likely than a generation or 
more ago to balk at participating in an activity 
that they know will harm animals. Parents are 
much less likely to make them do it, in the 
mistaken belief that learning to harm animals 
without qualms is part of growing up. 

Unlike How to Raise Chickens and 
How To Raise Cattle, How To Raise Horses 
sidesteps controversy, saying little or nothing 
about rodeo, fox hunting, racing, auctions, 
horse rescue, Premarin, and slaughter. 

Some of these topics may seem a 
jump or two away from a typical FFA horse 
enthusiast’s experience, but introductions to 
rodeo, hunting, and racing were often includ- 
ed in the horse how-to books of past decades, 
while words of wisdom about acquiring horses 
from auctions and rescues might have been 
useful and appropriate. —Merritt Clifton 
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OBITUARIES 


Janet Regina Hyland, 73, died on 
October 9, 2007 from breast cancer in 
Sarasota Florida, 50 years after the start of a 
successful six-year struggle against ovarian 
cancer. Hyland married Glen Edward on July 
2, 1954. Hit by a drunk driver just 37 days 
later, he died after eight years in a “persistant 
vegetative state,” recalled longtime friend 
Vasudev Murti, of Oakland, California. 
Originally Catholic, Hyland became an evan- 
gelical Protestant because Catholicism does 
not ordain women. Beginning seminary stud- 
ies in 1955-1958, she completed a masters 
degree in theology more than 25 years later. 
Ordained by the Assembly of God in 1984, 
she worked in prison ministry and with 
migrant farmworkers. Hyland became an ethi- 
cal vegetarian in 1973. Her first book, The 
Slaughter Of Terrified Beasts: A Biblical 
Basis for the Humane Treatment of Animals, 
appeared in 1988. It was revised and reissued 
in 2000 as God’s Covenant With Animals. 
Her second book, Sexism is a Sin: The 
Biblical Basis of Female Equality, appeared in 
1995. Also in 1995 Hyland founded a periodi- 
cal, Humane Religion, which she continued 
until 1998. 


Helen Freeman, 75, died of a lung 
disease on September 20, 2007 in Seattle. 
Born Helen Maniotas, she married Coast 
Guard officer Stanley Freeman in 1958, and 
became a volunteer docent at the Woodland 
Park Zoo when their two sons entered school. 
Earning a degree in animal behavior from the 
University of Washington, she helped the zoo 
to build a snow leopard captive breeding pro- 
gram, beginning in 1972. The original pair 
produced 29 cubs in 29 years. Freeman found- 
ed the International Snow Leopard Trust in 
1981, to help protect the species in the wild, 
and in 1984 became chair of the American Zoo 
and Aquarium Association’s Snow Leopard 
Species Survival Plan. 


Lindsey Stahl, 14, of Crandon, 


Wisconsin, a vegetarian animal rights advo- 
cate, was the youngest of six victims killed on 
October 7, 2007 by rampage shooter Tyler 
Peterson, 20. Peterson, an off-duty sheriff’s 
deputy, was later shot by police. 


ANIMAL OBITUARIES 


Sylvie, 15, trapped as a feral kitten 
by ANIMAL PEOPLE publisher Kim Bartlett 
behind a Connecticut restaurant in 1992, was 
euthanized on October 18, 2007 due to brain 
damage from an apparent stroke. Sweet- 


natured and especially devoted to elderly tom- 


Sylvie in a silent meow. (Kim Bartlett) 


Prudy Wood, 81, died of lym- 
phoma on September 19, 2007 in San Diego. 
“Prudy was a very active member of San 
Diego Animal Advocates in our early days, 
involved heavily in the fight against pound 
seizure and vivisection,” remembered long- 
time friend Jane Cartmill. “She opened her 
home many times to visiting activists and host- 
ed the first of our vegetarian/vegan Thanks- 
giving holidays. Into her late seventies Prudy 
could be found at protest rallies, holding a 
sign or handing out literature. She attended 
virtually every circus demo ever arranged by 
SDAA. Her short stories about animals were 
published widely and her letters to the editor 
on behalf of animal rights issues were legion.” 
Wood was once married to Gene Wentz, the 
former U.S. Navy SEAL whose 1992 book 
Men In Green Faces is considered the defini- 
tive history of SEAL activity in Vietnam. 
Dolphin Project founder Ric O’Barry recalled 
that Wood lived near the San Diego Navy 
base, and “provided me with a safe house 
while campaigning against the U.S. Navy dol- 
phins of war program. She was the best,” 
O’Barry said, “the real deal.” 


Aleykutty, who for 30 years kept 
goats and rescued dogs at the cemetery in 
Pathanamthitta, India, near the Ayyappa tem- 
ple, was found strangled on October 8, 2007, 
two days after the similar murder of Prabha- 
karan, who helped her. “Aleykutty and her 
vigilant army of dogs were apparently a threat 
to anti-social elements who were trying to 
make the cemetery a haven for their opera- 
tions,” reported Radhakrishnan Kuttoor of The 
Hindu. “She complained to the authorities 
about some people trying to attack her and 
steal her goats a few days before her body was 
found.” Of her 59 goats, only 37 were found 
after the murders. “According to reliable 
sources, the lady was murdered by butchers 
who had been eyeing her goats,” wrote Idduki 
SPCA chief executive A.G. Babu. Babu, 
Rachel Varghese of the recently reorganized 
Pathanamthitta SPCA, and People for Ani- 
mals founder Maneka Gandhi were reportedly 
arranging sanctuary care for Aleykutty’s sur- 
viving animals. 


cats, Sylvie retained a fear of humans until she 
became a paraplegic in May 2006 and required 
constant care thereafter. 


Tiger, 17, died on October 9, 2007 
at the Visakha SPCA in Visakhapatnam, 
India. “He was two years old when in late 
1996 I brought him to a vet clinic after he was 
hit by a jeep,” recalled Visakha SPCA founder 
Pradeep Kumar Nath. Tiger, with paralyzed 
hindquarters, and Lakshmi, a three-legged 
cow, became the first Visakha SPCA resident 
animals. When ANIMAL PEOPLE first vis- 
ited the Visakha SPCA in 2000, Nath warned 
that Tiger was “a runner,” and had to be held 
closely. PETA volunteer Teresa Gibbs had 
recommended that both Tiger and Lakshmi, 
who died in April 2007, should be euthanized. 
Doubting that Tiger could really run far or fast, 
the ANIMAL PEOPLE delegation gave him 
the split second he needed to take off at rocket 
speed in pursuit of another dog. Despite his 
handicap, Tiger remained the Visakha SPCA 
top dog to the end. Late in life he regained 
partial use of his hind legs. 


Laurel Burch, 61, died on Sept- 
ember 13, 2007 at her home in Novato, 
California, from complications of osteopetro- 
sis. Born Laurel Anne Harte, she left her 
highly unstable family at age 14, surviving by 
cleaning houses and looking after children. 
Becoming a guitar-playing street musician, 
she married jazz artist Robert Burch at age 19. 
Divorced at 20, with a son and daughter to 
support, and a police record for stealing a 
piece of meat, Laurel Burch began making 
jewelry from scrap metal, selling it on the 
street in the Haight-Ashbury district of San 
Francisco. Her favorite themes included cats, 
birds, horses, and tigers. Indian trader Shashi 
Singapuri took examples of her work to China. 
In 1971, when few Americans visited China, 
Laurel Burch accepted an invitation to go, and 
learned cloisonné there, an enamel work 
method that resembles stained glass. 
Singapuri funded her first manufacturing ven- 
ture, producing earrings and cloisonné pat- 
terns in other media, including fabric. She 
founded Laurel Burch Inc. in 1979. As her art 
business rose to commercial success, she 
began sharing her output with humane soci- 
eties, donating some items to benefit sales, 
providing others at discounts. By the mid- 
1990s Laurel Burch art objects were ubiqui- 
tous in humane society boutiques. Her most 
noted contributions were the murals ornament- 
ing the lobby at the Oakland SPCA shelter in 
California. Opened in 1992, this was the first 
shelter funded by PeopleSoft founders David 
and Cheryl Duffield, who funded Maddie’s 
Adoption Center in San Francisco in 1996, 
and created Maddie’s Fund in 1998. The 
Oakland SPCA is now the East Bay SPCA, 
operating two shelters and three clinics. 


Chinmoy Kumar Ghose, 76, a 
vegetarian spiritual leader known to more than 
7,000 followers as Sri Chinmoy, died on 
October 11, 2007, from a sudden heart attack 
at his home in New York City. Born in 
Bangladesh, then part of India, Chinmoy 
lived in ashrams from age 12 on. His boyhood 
hero, he recalled, was 1936 Olympic medalist 
Jesse Owens, whom he emulated as a track- 
and-field athlete. Emigrating to New York in 


MEMORIALS 


In memory of Purr Box (12/3/87), 
Prometheus (3/21/81), Friend! (10/30/87), 
Lizzie (5/8/84), Boy Cat (12/26/85), 
Miss Penrose (11/18/98), Duke (11/1/98), 
Purr Box, Jr. (5/1/04), Mylady (8/1/06), 


Blackie (9/9/96), and Honey Boy (11/1/05). 
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Tiger, first dog of the Visakha SPCA. 


Laurel Burch at the Oakland SPCA. 
1964, as aclerk for the Indian consulate, 
Chinmoy opened a meditation center in 
Queens, which grew into a global string of 
ashrams, exercise centers, and vegetarian 
restaurants. Early followers included guitarist 
John McLaughlin, bandleader Carlos Santana, 
singer Roberta Flack, and saxaphonist 
Clarence Clemons. Chinmoy promoted vege- 
tarianism, celibacy, and meditation through 
exercise with demonstrations of strength and 
endurance, hosting marathons and ultrama- 
rathons of up to 3,100 miles in length. A knee 
injury ended Chinmoy’s own running when he 
was more than 60 years old, but he continued 
to perform weight lifting feats, using pulley 
devices, until his death. Because pulleys have 
the same effect in weight lifting as gearing on 
a bicycle, Chinmoy’s feats are mostly not rec- 
ognized by keepers of serious athletic records, 
but Chinmoy and followers came to dominate 
the Guinness Book of World Records with 
stunts also including prolific production of 
short poems of dubious literary value. Though 
animals were not among Chinmoy’s usual lec- 
ture topics, he spoke fondly of animals, espe- 
cially dogs. The Sri Chinmoy restaurant near 
McGill University in Montreal often hosted 
pro-animal gatherings from 1982 to 1989, 
when it closed. Though not a Sri Chinmoy 
disciple) ANIMAL PEOPLE editor Merritt 
Clifton frequently competed in Sri Chinmoy 
Marathon Team events in Quebec and New 
Hampshire, 1983-1988. Ethical vegetarian 
and animal advocate Cindy New debuted as a 
marathoner in the 1983 Sri Chinmoy Marathon 
in Montreal. She went on to become a two- 
time winner of the Montreal International 
Marathon and silver medalist in the 1989 
Francophone Games marathon. 


There is no better way to 
remember animals or animal people 
than with an ANIMAL PEOPLE 
memorial. Send donations 
(any amount), with address for 
acknowledgement, if desired, to 


P.O. Box 960 
Clinton, WA 98236-0960 


CLASSIFIEDS—$1.00 a word! PB 960, Clinton, WA 98236 + 360-579-2505 + fax 360-579-2575 + anmlpepl@whidbey.com 


PLEASE HELP THE WORKING 
DONKEYS OF INDIA! 

We sponsor free veterinary camps twice a 
year for over 2,000 working donkeys in cen- 
tral India, plus free vet care on Sundays. 
Dharma Donkey Sanctuary/Ahimsa of 
Texas, 1720 E. Jeter Road, Bartonville, TX 
76226; <ahimsatx@aol.com>. 

www.dharmadonkeysanctuary.org 


DHARMA DONKEY SANCTUARY can 
use 2008 calendars & child-size t-shirts 
(small or extra-small) for use in India to 
benefit our programs for working donkeys. 
Please send to DDS/Ahimsa of Texas, 1720 
East Jeter Road, Bartonville, TX 76226. 
Thank you! 


SIGN THE PETITION TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS to adopt the Universal 
Declaration on Animal Welfare: 
www.animalsmatter.org 


Want Art that Reflects Your Values? 


WWW.LITTLEGIRLLOOKING.COM 


sells unique Art for Animal/Environmental 
Advocates. Dogs Deserve Better or your 


favorite Animal Charity receives 15-50% of 


the profits. 


Just know the horrible truth. 
www.Texas-no-kill.com 


FREE SPAY/NEUTER for stray and feral 
cats and dogs in Arad, Romania. Please 
help us with a donation: www.animed.ro 


VISAKHA SPCA needs volunteers 
in Visakhapatnam, India. 
Info: www.visakhaspca.org 
info@visakhaspca.org 


Register your pro-animal organization at 
www.worldanimal.net 


HOLY LANCE: 
Secret knowledge and wisdom 
http://holy-lance.blogspot.com 


SUBSCRIBE NOW TO VEGAN VOICE, 
Australia's celebrated and singular quarterly 
magazine! www.veganic.net 


FIGHT THE FUR INDUSTRY. 
Free packet... 603-224-1361 


INTERESTED IN VOLUNTEERING IN 
KENYA AND HELPING ANIMALS IN 
AFRICA? Visit our volunteer page on 
www.anaw.org or email info@anaw.org 


Take time to smell the flowers and to visit: 
http://humanelink.org 


Your love for animals 
can go on forever. 


The last thing we want is to lose our friends, 


but you can help continue our vital educational mission 
with a bequest to ANIMAL PEOPLE 
(a 501(c)(3) charitable corporation, federal ID# 14-1752216) 


Animal People, Inc., PO Box 960, Clinton WA 98236 


Ask for our free brochure Estate Planning for Animal People 
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SPAY/USA 


a program of North Shore Animal League America 


Every year in the United States millions of unwanted dogs and cats are euthanized because 
not enough homes are available for them all. For 16 years, lowering this terrible statistic has 
been the mission of SPAY/USA, a program of NSAL America. SPAY/USA is a national referral 
service whose help-line assists close to 1,000 people a week in finding affordable spay/neuter 
services nearby. The program consists of a network of over 6,000 top-notch veterinar rians and 
1,000 sterilization programs and clinics nationwide. 
al 

But SPAY/USA does more than that! Shelter administrators and animal advocates from all over the 
country call us when they are ready to start spay/neuter clinics and programs which prevent 
unwanted litters and reduce shelter animal intakes. 


SPAY/USA acts as a mentor in helping organizations to: Oo oy 
* Set up mobile clinics - visit our Guidebook to Mobile Clinics on our we ad, gw spayusa.oMMobile 
clinics can bring spay/neuter services to those most in need in rural area cities across the U.S. 


Our guidebook profiles 30 mobile clinics across the country, giving_information on the numbers of 
animals altered, types of vehicles used, etc. | 


¢ Start a spay program or clinic - SPAY/USA has worked with hundreds of groups that have started a 
host of different programs and clinics. Check our web site for a listing of veo you need to start your 


own spay clinic. UU @ 


* Build or enhance a spay clinic in conjunction with your eT anne’ “shelters ow host clinics that 
serve the indigent in the community, preventing thousands-ef unwanted puppies and kittens from being 
born. Those communities with proactive programs are enjoying far better results than they ever dared 
to dream. 


WWwW.Spayusa.org north shore 
USA phone: 1.800.248.SPAY animal league 
AER SAC ANEUAL LEAQUE AMERICA email: spay@nsalamerica.org america’ 


SPONSORSHIP 
A GIFT OF SAVING PETS LIVES! 


At North Shore Animal League America, we make every effort to find the best home for 
the pets in our care. Sadly, many of the dogs and cats that come to us have been abused 
or neglected and others are injured or have chronic illnesses. 


Established in 1997, the League’s Sponsor Program is proudly celebrating it’s | 0th year. 
With more than 20,000 generous participants, we have proven that you can make a big 
difference in the quality of life for each of our special-needs dogs and cats. 


‘dae TiHiEeGiETsOFsSPONSORSHIP 


ymal 
some eae, Give the Gift of Sponsorship... 
of Saving Pets Lives! 


Celebrate a special occasion, holiday or birthday with the 
unique and thoughtful Gift of Sponsorship. Your gift will 


help support one or more of our special needs pets for an 
1 entire year and enable us to keep our promise of always 
> | ee THE GIFT OF = providing a loving home and the necessary medical care 


SAVING LIVES they need and deserve. 
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Your gift recipient will receive: 


¢ A Sponsor Certificate of Appreciation personalized in honor of your gift recipient’s 
name and yours; plus a color animal photo and history of the pet that you have 
sponsored in their name. 
¢ A letter of thanks and gratitude from North Shore Animal 
League America. 
¢ Quarterly mailings which include animal updates for all 
dogs and cats in the program highlighting their 
health and well-being. 
e The League’s quarterly newsletter, “Pawprints” 
which will keep your loved one informed of all the 
exciting happenings at the League. 


A perfect choice for any animal lover, especially a loved 
one with pet allergies who may not be able to care for 
an animal or, the friend you know who already has 
everything - the gift of sponsorship is sure to please. 


HERE'S JUST A SAMPLING OF SOME OF OUR DOGS & 
CATS PRESENTLY IN OUR SPONSORSHIP ianadinhiniiiy 


APPLEJACK 


To give the Gift of Sponsorship - or to sponsor an animal yourself - call us toll free at 
1-877-Be-My-Pal or check our website at www.animal-league.org 


north shore 
animal league 
america’ 


Saving Pets Is Our Passion= 


